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What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


“I'm forced to cut dictation 
short.”" 

“If she could only take it as 
fast as I think."’ 

“She can’t help me with other 
things.” 

“If I could only dictate while 
it’s fresh in my mind."* 

“Out sick, so my letters have 
to wait.” 

“It's the ‘ring and wait" sys- 
tem.”” 

“Pshaw! she’s gone. I'll have 
to wait till tomorrow.” 

“She can’t get out all she’s 
taken.”’ 


That’s enough! I’ll send in 
the coupon below on general 
principles. 


Clinton H. Scovell 


Founder of the Scovell, Wellington 
& Co., accountants and engineers. 
Mr. Scovell is an outstanding author- 
ity in professional Accounting and 
Industrial Engineering. 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:-— 


“T'm 10% secretary and go% 
slave to my notebook.” 

“I'm nothing but a bell hop.” 

“Nothing doing till 3 and thea 
two days’ work."’ 

**No one else can read my 
notes."* 

“Hours wasted while he’s in 
conference."’ 

“*Yes, Ido mind staying late.” 

“Those awful waits while he 
chats over the "phone.”’ 

“He talks so fast I'l] be getting 
writer's cramp soon." 


That’s enough! I’ll show 
him this trial offer right 
now. 


He couldn’t put himself on paper—with shorthand 


How much more of himself does a man get into Dictaphoned 
letters than i into cut-and- dried shorthand letters ? 


Read this story of Clinton H. Scovel 
—and you'll take advantage of our 


coupon offer! 


OTHING short of phenomenal— 

the growth of Scovell, Welling- 
ton & Co. Practically a one-man con- 
cern in 1910. Today a leader in the 
field of auditing, industrial engineer- 
ing and constructive accounting, with 
offices in Boston, Springfield, Mass., 
New York, Syracuse, Cleveland and 
Chicago. 

Scovell, Wellington & Co. has suc- 
cessfully combined a wide range of 
services—auditing and special inves- 
tigations, tax service, cost accounting, 
production planning, wage payment 
plans, budgetary control coordinating 
production and sales. 


Behind this rapid expansion we see 
the figure of Clinton H. Scovell. Alert, 
dynamic, Mr. Scovell puts the stamp 
of his personality on every phase of 
his organization and its broad service. 









“‘Clearer, more vivid, more forceful 
expression! That’s one great merit of 
the dictating machine in my opinion,” 


says Mr. Scovell. ‘“Talking into The 
Dictaphone, I can put myself on paper 
as I never could when I was held back 
by a pencil iu the hands of a stenog- 
rapher! 

“IT can dictate as fast as I like, 
and whenever I like. The work of 


DICTATE TU 


TAE DIC TAPAUNE . 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


and double your ability to get things done ne 


Liliian Locke 
Mr. Scovell’s secretary, 
Says, 
gave me time to show I 
had executive ability as 
well as fingers bie 


a New Model to to try. 
loan involves no expense or obligation. 










our firm, largely out 
of our offices and out 
of town, requires that 
long professional re- 
ports and much of our 
correspondence be dictated nights and 
out of regular hours. This makes The 
Dictaphone an essential. Shorthand 
has been done away with in our 
offices, which are all liberally provided 
with Dictaphone equipment.’ 


The Dictaphone 


Does Mr. Scovell’s secretary, Miss 
Locke, like the change? “‘I’d never go 
back to the old shorthand days,”’ she 
says. ‘Writing letters twice’ Held up 
by every telephone call! Today I’m 
practically Mr. Scovell’s personal |/ 
representative. The use which Pi 
Mr. Scovell and I make of 7 
The Dictaphone gives me 
time to show that I Pd 
have executive abil- 
ity as well as 7° Sales Corp., 
fingers. r é 154 Nassau St. 

New York City 
OI wanttoread what 
leading executives or 
secretaries say about 
increasing their abil- 
ity with The Dicta- 


Mail me FREE copy of your 


FA phone. 
Ps booklet,‘‘What’s Wrong With Shorthz ind?’ 
Tama Secretary Executive O (oa 


O Please notify your nearest office to lend me 
I understand that this 
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“Imagination rules the World.” 
—NAPOLEON. 


Does Scientifically Correct Electrical 
Refrigeration Command 
National Demand? 


How deep-rooted is public consciousness of its 
desirability? Does this undeveloped industry 
now offer opportunity for unordinary profit? 


There were in use on electric current in the United States, as indicated by Census 
estimates, January Ist, 1925, 9,894,000 Flatirons; 3,108,600 Toasters; 1,816,800 
Percolators ; 2,628,300 Fans; 1,320,700 Heaters and Radiators; 4,148,600 Vacuum 
Cleaners; 2,642,600 Clothes Washers; 167,020 Ironers; 304,500 Ranges; 87,810 
Water Heaters; and only 66,960 Electrical Refrigerators. 


Each year, while an astonishing number of appliances find ready sale, there is 
little danger of a saturation point, due to increased population's demand for 
new homes. In 1921, 75% of wired homes lacked major appliances. By 1924, 
the number of such homes had risen to 80%, and a month ago, to 82%. So far 
is this market from being saturated, that excellent authority estimates that 
over 4,000,000 more electrical irons could be sold before even approaching a 


danger area of saturation. 


By virtue of a quarter century of research and experimentation, much 
of it in the realm of pure science, a single concern in this industry 
has now attained the heretofore seemingly unreachable goal of scien- 
tifically correct Electrical Refrigeration. 


It is a matter of weeks until due recognition of an achievement so outstanding 
is being discussed at breakfast tables throughout the nation. Today, the reins 
of leadership in this industry are in their hands. Their success is beyond the 
stage of probability—it is an undoubted certainty. This is the only concern 
that can point to installations in service longer than the business life of a single 
competitor. 


.Naturally, to their aid has come the formation of the most aggressive of sales 


policies and provision for most enviable manufacturing facilities. Naturally, 
too, is the presence, at this threshold of their expansion program, of a most 
excellent opportunity for the investor possessing imagination, and the faculty 
for quick decision after the facts evidence both the soundness of this industry 
and the certainty of their retention of supremacy. 


An interesting pamphlet has been compiled, surveying electrical refrigeration 
as an industry, and describing the fortunate position one industrial leader 
enjoys, particularly in respect to the exceptional possibilities for profit in 
the stock. A copy will be sent you on request. 


KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


7 Wall Street (Dept. B) New York City 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected pr®marily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Apology 


Sirs: 

Permit me to humbly beg your pardon 
for my tirade against you when, by mis- 
take, I read ‘“‘Applesauce” at the bottom 
of a column in Time, [Feb. 22, ReEticion], 
when it really was “Applause.” Probably 
the reason for my misreading, other than 
my old eyes, was that I am so used to 
reading fault-finding letters that I naturally 
look for faults. Hereafter I shall bear in 
mind that I can make mistakes; and I shall 
not hunt for yours and be so wroth when 
I find one. 

Sitas R. CLINTON 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Again, Anagram 


Sirs: 
Worse and more of it. 
Because with a MITE of 
TIME 
IMET 
many an ITEM of news, 
I therefore EMIT this anagram. 


CHAS. H. KILBOURNE 
Bridgton, Me. 


I and many of my contemporaries in the 
advertising business read with amazement 
and shame the advertisement of the George 
Batten Co. published in Printers’ Ink 
(Feb. 11), and quoted in Time [March 8, 
BusINnEss]. 

Thanks to the splendid leadership of such 
men as Ernest Elmo Calkins, the adver- 
tising agency business has been character- 
ized by the highest ideals of professional 
practice. The Batten advertisement will 
be condemned by the great majority as an 
egregious breach of professional practice. 
To say the least, the advertisement is in 
extremely bad taste. It smacks of “sour 
grapes.” 

No one expects the Jury of Awards 
to be infallible. It probably is not even 
divinely guided. Yet there is a _ certain 
interest and value in its decisions. Adver- 
tising men generally will approve the jury’s 
choice of prize winners. 

Perhaps the method of arraigning mate- 
rial for the jury’s deliberation can be im- 
proved, and certainly the committee is open 
to suggestions. 3ut buying space in the 
public prints to belittle the awards and 
impugn the motives of the donor will be 
of very little help to anyone. 

HARRY B. PEEBLES 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 








TIME 


be@eaess 


Apples, Oranges 


Sirs: 

Would that my boy showed as much 
initiative in mathematics as your juvenile 
correspondent, Richard Wilson, of Daven- 
port, Iowa (Time, Mar. 15, Lerrers]. But 
I think Richard is comparing oranges with 
apples. The rate he quotes from Daven- 
port to Charleston, S. C., is the so-called 
evening rate. The Union (City?), N. J., 
man who talked 41 minutes to Charleston 
evidently used the day rates on a person-to- 
person call. It makes a difference. 


a. ks (OOK 
Assistant to Director, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Remingtons 
Sirs: 

In the interesting article on cash regis- 
ters which appears in Time, March 8, page 
29, we notice in the footnote the state- 
ment that: 

“The Remington Typewriter Company 
has long been an independent company, 
although sponsored by the Remington 
Arms Company.” 

The first statement in this sentence is 
correct, but the second one is hardly ac- 
curate. There is no connection whatever 
today between the Remington Arms Com- 
pany and the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, except possibly a sentimental one due 
to a common ancestry. It was exactly 40 
years ago in March, 1886, that the interests 
now controlling the Remington Typewriter 
purchased same from the old house of 
E. Remington & Sons, and it was not 
until somewhat later, on the failure of the 
old house that the Remington Arms busi- 
ness was acquired by its present owners. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
A. C. REILEY 


Advertising Department 
New York, N. Y. ° 


Quiz Flayed 


Sirs: 

Has TIME entered the market with a new 
sophistication process? I refer to the recent 
Quiz section. Or have the Editors carried 
over collegiate quiz-taking habits and now 
wish to paternalize their helpless readers? 
There are too many vital and pertinent 
items of news interest for your able but 
caustic causerie to permit a column and 
more for the self-improvement guild. Most 
of us are delighted and edified by the 
rest of your scintillating columns. We de- 
plore such an unnecessary attempt to dic- 
tate a more careful reading. Has not 
TIME an audience sufficiently alert and 
curious and discriminating to select their 
own reading without question hints and 
chiding ? 

Witeur S. FURLOW 


New Haven, Conn. 





9,561,624 COPIES 


of Time have been mailed to subscribers since Vol. I, No. 1 (March 3, 1928). 
In 1925, 2,038,464 more copies were mailed than in 1924. 52 copies cost $5. 


Roy E. Larsen, Circu.tation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buiipinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 


March 29, 1926 


Upshaw Praised 


Sirs: 

You give in the prohibition article in 
Time [March 15, p. 5], the number of 
Mr. Upshaw’s constituents, also reporting 
Mr. Upshaw’s own statement that he was 
“the trusted representative of millions of 
God-fearing Americans.” He is just ex- 
actly that! Not accredited perhaps, but 
none the less so. I, for one, would gladly 
let him represent me, were I an American, 
but I’m not even after 85 years’ residence 
here. (This is not my fault but my mis. 
fortune. I took out first papers, but when 
I wanted the second I was deterred by cer- 
tain red tape methods. I have since found 
out, however, that my information had been 
given wrongly at a naturalization bureau.) 
Mr. Upshaw will surely represent me when 
I am an American. If only to cast a vote 
against Representative Celler (if I can) I 
would became one. He is such a smart 
Alec! Wasn’t it he who didn’t hesitate to 
refer to the Prince of Wales as “chasing 
but not chaste’? What a cowardly attack 
on a man who couldn’t (or wouldn't) de. 
fend himself. 


E. A. CAMPBELL 


Chisolm Flayed 


Sirs: 

In Time, March 15, there appears a pro- 
test [from D. C. Chisolm] against the 
use of the term ‘“‘Negress’”’ to denote a 
woman of my race. 

I am of pure African descent. The 
blood of the white or yellow race does not 
flow in my veins. I am a Negro, a word 
derived appropriately from the Latin 
niger, meaning black, and used by the 
ancient Romans to indicate my ancestors 
who lived south of the Sahara Desert... . 

I, a veteran of the War against the Ger- 
mans, am visiting America in the interest 
of commercial affairs. I have been north 
and south, closely and privately observing 
with an open mind. I believe that I can see 
the points of view of both races, and ap- 
preciate the inevitable conditions that exist. 
Thanks to the continued assistance of the 
whites, the Negroes in this country are 
far better off here than in any other poli- 
tical state in the world. With the maxims 
and example of Booker Taliaferro Washing- 
ton ever before them, they will continue 
to advance. Circumstance has _ imposed 
limitations which cannot be bridged in six 
decades. I believe that the objections of 
some misguided souls to the time-honored 
word ‘“‘Negress” is extremely ill advised. 
As for the vague term ‘‘colored’’—thanks be 
to God I am a Negro. 

SOULOUQUE MANDI-MANSA 

Washington, D. C. 


° 

. . 

Coca-Cola 
Sirs: 

-.--tI have a little quarrel with your 
magazine, although it is not very serious. 
In Time, Feb. 1, p. 36, a facetious and 
timely article appeared announcing 
published earnings of the Coca-Cola 
under the title ‘“‘Coc’.””. The spirit of this 
article we enjoyed; the news value we ap- 
preciated. 

It so happens that almost simultaneously 
with your published article we sent out 
the statement of the Company for 1925 in 
which we showed sales of $28,553,425.48, 
whereas your news item indicated that our 
gross sales would approximate the 1920 
record, which reached $32,341,429.00. As 
a matter of fact, while our 1925 sales did 
not approximate in dollars our 1920 sales, 
they far exceeded our 1920 volume in gal- 
lons, and this difference in dollars was, 
therefore, accounted for by the fact that 
we have had approximately a 25% less 
price in 1925 than in 1920, which we 
think is a very important fact in the 
minds of the public and the trade gen- 
erally. ... 

HARRISON JONES 

Executive Vice President, Coca-Cola Co. 

Atlanta, Ga. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at _The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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think of anything but the daily news or 
such a wide range of fascinating information at their command? 





rain Tied / 


Why is he “‘brain-tied’’? Why is his mind so stifled that at his best he can never 


“‘shop’”’ to talk about while others have 


What is the 


secret that enables some men to win popularity and success everywhere? 


OES your brain help you to make 
yourself interesting to others—or does 
it fail you miserably? Can you hold your 
own among people of culture and refine- 
ment—or do you feel inferior, hopelessly 


out of place—brain-tied? 


The man who is really successful—the 
man who can win whatever social or 
business opportunity he wants—knows how 
to interest people. 

He knows more than the daily news or 
facts of his own business. He knows 
something of history and biography, some- 
thing of art and music. He knows the 
achievements of the great scientists, the 
works of the great philosophers, poets and 
authors. And as a result he can contribute 
to every topic of conversation such a wealth 
of interesting. sidelight and_ illustration 
that everyone listens to him eagerly. 

He may be a college man, but he need 
not be. Very often, he is a self educated 
man—a busy man with little time to read. 
How, then does he acquire the broad 
mental background that enables him to 
supply so much fascinating information 
on such a variety of subjects? 


The Secret of Success 


_ The secret of this man’s success is told 
in a remarkable book (just published) 
that is yours for the asking. 


It tells you how Elbert Hubbard, who 
startled the whole world by his astoundingly 
successful career, retired from business at 
thirty- six to get an education and after a 
few months at a leading Eastern University 
decided that a college could not give him 
the education he wanted. It tells you how 
he discovered from the world’s most success 
ful men and women the secret of their great 
achievements and how he used these con- 
tacts for his own benefit and composed 
his famous Little Journeys to the Homes 
of the Great, 


These Little Journeys contain all the 
information that you need to be well- 
read and well-informed. Hundreds of men 
and women spend thousands of dollars 
and from four to six years going through 
college, and come away without having 
acquired the vital things Elbert Hubbard 
gives you in his Little Journeys. 


Elbert Hubbard can 
Help You Win the World 


When Elbert Hubbard founded the 
Roycroft Shops at East Aurora and began 
issuing his series of Little Journeys, he was 
practically unknown. Within a few years, 
the great captains of industry and the 
leaders of thought came to East Aurora 
to make personal contact with this man. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Ford, Charles 
M. Schwab among hundreds of others went 
to East Aurora to “match minds’’ with 
the author of Little Journeys and came 
away acknowledging their indebtedness to 
him. 


The free book that will be mailed to you 
entirely without cost or obligation is en- 
titled ‘‘How Elbert Hubbard Won the 
World’’, because the writing of the Little 
Journeys enabled him to do just that and 
the reading of them has done as much for 
thousands of others. 


Elbert Hubbard’s Little Journeys is a 
masterpiece, unique and different, and far 
more fascinating than a.gripping novel. 
Between the covers of these amazing books, 
you will find something more than enter- 
tainment, more than interesting information, 
more than biography or history. You will 
find communion with the invincible men 
and women of all ages and all countries 
to kindle your ambitions, give aim to your 
efforts and infect you with their courage 
and strength and indomitable spirit. 


A New Plan for Reading 


A wonderful new plan for the reading of Little 
Journeys scheduled a few minutes of interesting 
reading each day. It is especially designed for busy 
men and women. In a short time, it will enable 
you to store your mind with ideas and information 
on Business and Economics, History and Govern- 
ment, Literature, Oratory and Romance, Science 
and Invention, Painting and Sculpture, Music and 
Poetry, Philosophy and Religion. These are the 
vital subjects that everyone must know about. 


To further help you in this interesting program, 
a questionnaire will be mailed to you monthly. 
The combination Reading Guide and Questionnaire 
enables you to read the Little Journeys scientifically, 
thus covering a great variety of subjects in the 
shortest time possible and with the greatest advan- 
tage and pleasure to you. 


Send for this Amazing Free Book 


It tells you all about this new plan and our money- 
back guarantee. It contains a complete description 
of this amazing new plan of reading. 


An hour spent with this free book will enable you 
to make the most. mportant decision of your life. 
There is no obligation of any kind. Simply tear 
off the coupon and mail it to Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 43A, 50 West 47th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


| Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 43A, 50 West 47th ‘St., 
New York City 

Please send me, by mail, FREE, your 
48-page book entitled “How Elbert 
Hubbard Won the World” containing 
full details of your Reading Guide and 
Questionnaire, and your money-back 
guarantee of how I may profit through 
Hubbard’s Little Journeys. 
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Occupation 








— 


Chrysler “70” Roadster, 
$1625, f. o. b. Detroit 











MEN AND WOMEN WHO KNOW 
"PREFER CHRYSLER “70” 


The most conclusive endorsement of the 
inbuilt quality of Chrysler “70” is given 
by men and women who for years drove 
the costliest cars that America and 
Europe could produce. 


These men and women have unhesitat- 
ingly expressed preference for Chrysler 
“70”, discarding their bulky and cumber- 


some equipages for the verve of Chrysler 


performance, Chrysler compactness, 
Chrysler roadability and the magical ease 
and comfort of Chrysler operation. 


It is the singular union of these qualities 
—found onlyinChrysler“70”—which ap 
peals so convincingly to those who know 
and appreciate true motor car superiority. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





CHRYSLER *'70°°—Phaeton, $1395 ; Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan 
$1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown 
Sedan, $2095. Disc wheels optional 

CHRYSLER *58""— Touring Car, $845 ; Roadster Special, $890; Club Coupe, 
$895 ; Caach, $935 ; Sedan, $995. Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic four-wheel 


brakes at slight extra cost 

CHRYSLER IMPERIAL °80°°—Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire wheels 
standard equipment; wood wheels optional), $2885; Coupe, four-passenger. 
$3195; Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan- 


limousine, $3695. 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with 
full balloon tires 
[here are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All 
dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments Ask 
about Chrysler's attractive plan. 
All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fecico patented car 
numbering system, exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited 
and cannot be altered or removed without conclusive evidence of tampering. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


(| Alanson B. Houghton, U. S. 
Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, arrived in the U. S. for 
a three weeks’ visit and _ settled 
down to spend a good part of it as 
White House guest. 

C President Coolidge, Secretary 
Kellogg, Ambassador Houghton and 
Hugh S. Gibson, Minister to 
Switzerland (who like Mr. Hough- 
ton was called home for con- 
ference), discussed the course of 
action which the U. S. should un- 
dertake in regard to the proposed 
League of Nations. preliminary 
disarmament conference, which 
will meet on May 17. 

€ The President announced to 
the press that he saw no trouble 
between Mexico and the U. §, 
which could not be circumvented 
by diplomacy. Next day a luncheon 
was given at the White House 
to Dr. José Manuel Puig-Casav- 
rane, Mexican Minister of Educa- 
tion, and Ambassador Don Manuel 
C. Tellez. Among the guests were 
Secretary Kellogg, Secretary Work, 
Secretary Hoover, Representative 
Stephen G. Porter and Representa- 
tive Linthicum. The last two are 
respectively Chairman and ranking 
Democrat of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, which on March 
30 will hold a hearing on the ex- 
pulsion of foreign nuns and priests 
by the Mexican Government. 

€ The Great Smoky Mountain 
Conservation Association presented 
the President with a young wildcat, 
with assurances that it was cap- 
tured in Sevier County, Tenn., “the 
strongest Republican county in the 
country in 1924,” and that such 
wildcats domesticated are more 
friendly than house eats. The 
President sent the cat to the local 
z00. 

( The President told reporters 
that he did not expect to establish 
a summer White House away from 
Washington this year. His absences 
from the Capital would probably 
be brief. He might, he said, go to 
Denver to make a speech, might 
aiso go to Atlanta for a similar 
purpose. 

€ The President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge were guests of Dr. Hubert 
Work, Secretary of the Interior, at 
dinner at the Willard Hotel. Dr. 
Work is a. widower and his daugh- 





ter, Mrs. A. W. Bissell, acted as 
hostess. His son-in-law, his two 
sons and two daughters-in-law were 
also present, also Justices Van 
Devanter and Stone of the Sp- 
preme Court, Senators Waren, 
Phipps, Ernst, Means, Goff, Con- 
gressmen Madden, Tilson, Taylor, 
Hardy, Governor Parks of Alaska, 
Will H. Hays, Frank W. Stearns— 
many of them with their ladies— 
and enough others to make it the 
largest dinner given to the Presi- 
dent this season by a member of 


the Cabinet. 
@ Mr. and Mrs. William C. Davis 


of Leonidas, Mich., received the 
following letter last week: 

“Word has reached me through 
[State] Senator Frank S. Cum- 
mins and Representative John C. 
Ketcham that on Thursday you 
are celebrating the 71st anniver- 
sary of your wedding. 

“Tt gives me the greatest pleas- 
ure to send you my heartiest con- 
gratulations and to wish you health 
and prosperity during the coming 
year. 

[Signed] “CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 
@ Word was telephoned to the 
President at the White House that 
his father, who had been very ill 
for several days, was sinking. In- 
structions were sent out to pre- 
pare a special train. That after- 
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Coolidge, attended only by At- 
torney General Sargent and the 
inevitable newspapermen, began 
their journey to Vermont. When 
the train reached Bridgeport, 
Conn., a telegram relayed from 
the White House was received: 

“Colonel Coolidge passed away 
very quietly at 10.41 o’clock.” 

In the early hours of the morn- 
ing the President’s train stopped 
at Northampton, Mass., and picked 
up the President’s son John. At 
5:00 a. m. the train arrived at 
Woodstock and the 16-mile journey 
by automobile and_ sleigh to 
Colonel Coolidge’s home was be- 
gun. That night the President 
spent at Plymouth, the next day 
returned to the farm. After the 
funeral the Presidential party re- 
turned to Woodstock, and at 5:00 
in the evening began their re- 
turn trip to the Capital. 


C The Presidential train returned 
to Washington on slow schedule, 
and the President and Mrs. Coolidge 
had had a good night’s rest when 
they arrived at the Capital at 
7:00 the next morning. 


. . . 


Requiescat 


In the early part of 1825, amid 
a great outcry and no little bitter- 
ness, the House of Representatives 
chose* a President of the U. S. 
It passed over a western general 
by the name of Jackson and point- 
ed its finger at a gentleman from 
Massachusetts. On March 4, 1825, 
there was an old man in his 90th 
year who had great joy in his 
heart. He had been retired for 
24 years but in his time he had 
had a career—been Ambassador to 
Holland and England, been Vice 
President of the U. S., yes, and 
President. But March 4, 1825, was 
a greater day than March 4, 1797. 
He was the first American ever 
to see his son become President of 
the U. S. And John Adams was 
glad. 

It is averred that like joy never 
entered into a. father’s heart until 


*In the election of 1824, the vote of the 
states was so split that Andrew Jackson 
got 99 electoral votes, J. Q. Adams 84, 
William H. Crawford 41, and Henry Clay 
37. Since no one had a majority, the elec- 
tion was thrown into the House of Re- 
presentatives to choose among the three 
leaders. Clay turned his influence to Adams, 
who. was. then elected on_the first ballot.. 
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March 4, 1921, when Doctor Hard- 
ing of Marion, Ohio, saw his son 
Warren made President. 

But the pleasure of swearing his 
own son in as President and liv- 
ing to see that son inaugurated for 
a second time was reserved for 
Colonel John Calvin Coolidge of 
Plymouth, Vt. 

There is little to say of Colonel 
Coolidge, save that he was a man 
of affairs in a tiny Vermont vil- 
lage. He was born on March 31, 
1845, schooled in the neighborhood 
at the same schools his son later 
attended. He began his career as 
a wheelwright, then he rented the 
general store. At 27 he was elect- 
ed to the state legislature, served 
six terms, and added to them one 
term in the state Senate. His title 
of Colonel came to him when Gov- 
ernor Stickney appointed him to 
the gubernatorial staff. He was 
local tax-collector for 38 years, 
postmaster for 49 years and de- 
puty sheriff for a “very long 
time.” He married twice and had 
one son and one daughter (who 
died young). He was an influen- 
tial man in his community, a good 
citizen and he reared his son to 
be President. 

Not until he was 80 did his fatal 
illness manifest itself—an affection 
of the heart. That was complicat- 
ed by other troubles, which re- 
quired an operation last summer. 
During the fall he lost the use of 
his legs, two weeks ago his con- 
dition became worse, and in the 
last few days before his death he 
sank rapidly until his faintly beat- 
ing heart ceased altogether. 

All funeral arrangements were 
made before his family had ar- 
rived. His headstone, marked 
“J.C.C.,” stood with those of his 
wives and his daughter. He left 
instructions that there be no music 
at his funeral and that an Episco- 
pal service be read, the briefest 
possible. 

At 2:00 o’clock in the afternoon 
his son, his grandson, his daugh- 
ter-in-law and numerous old 
friends, including Attorney Gen- 
eral Sargent and the Governor of 
Vermont, assembled in his home 
and heard the service read. It 
lasted only 14 minutes. Officers of 
the National Guard carried his 
body to a sleigh hearse; other 
sleighs followed to a little grave- 
yard on the hillside close to his 
ancestral acres. 


THE CABINET 
Population 


The Bureau of the Census last 
week made public its estimate of 
what the population of the U. S. 


will be next July 1: 117,135,817 
men, women and children. This is 
an estimate. In part it is based 
on state censuses taken last year 
in eight states. In part it is based 
on the annual recorded excess of 





JOHN ADAMS 
... great joy in his heart 
(See THE PRESIDENCY) 


births over deaths in states in 
which the registration of these 
human milestones is believed to be 
essentially accurate. In part it is 
based on the past rate of growth 
in various states, and in part on 
the excess of the number of per- 
sons entering the country over 
those leaving. As compared with 
the actual census of 1920 and the 
estimate for July 1, 1925, the popu- 
lation figures are: 
1920 census 

1925 estimate . 115,378,094 
1926 estimate 117,135,817 

Three states which showed de- 
creases‘in population between 1910 
and 1920 are estimated as having 
the same population in 1926 that 
they had six years ago: Mississippi 
1,790,618; Vermont 352,428; Nevada 
77,407. (Nevada has the smallest 
population of any state.) 

The states estimated to have the 
largest populations are: New York 
11,303,296; Pennsylvania with 9,- 
613,570; Illinois 7,202,983; Ohio 6,- 
600,146; Texas 5,312,661. 

Within a day or two of the Fed- 
eral estimate, the National Bureau 
of Economic Research made public 
its estimate of U. S. population for 
Jan. 1, 1926: 115,940,000. The esti- 
mates of this Bureau are slightly 
lower than those of the Census 
Bureau and do not cover exactly 
the same period (are for calendar 
instead of fiscal years). The Na- 


105,710,620 








tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search calculated a _ population 
growth of 1,629,000 for the calen- 
dar year of 1925; the Census Bu- 
reau calculated a population growth 
of 1,757,723 for the fiscal year 
1925-26. But the figures are suf- 
ficiently close to give point to the 
remarks of the former: 

“The total population gain in 
1925 was slightly larger than the 
average for the last 17 years, but 
materially less than that of 1923, 
when the large amount of immi- 
gration contributed to a population 
increase of 1,996,000, as in 1909, 
when, for the same cause, the popu- 
lation growth ran up to 2,173,000.” 


Roads 


The Department of Agriculture 
announced the probable _ expendi- 
ture on roads in the U. S. for 
1926. Local authorities are ex- 
pected to spend $431,000,000. State 
highway departments are expected 
to spend $598,000,000 (of which 
$118,000,000 is to come as con- 
tributions from the Federal Gov- 
ernment). The total expenditure 
of slightly over a billion dollars 
will provide 6,751 miles of as- 
phalt, concrete and brick roads, 
14,320 miles of sand-clay, gravel 
and macadam, and 8,145 miles of 
improved dirt road—and mainten- 
ance of 234,582 miles of roadway. 


Loyal 


James J. Davis last week defin- 
itely renounced his aspirations to 
the Governorship of Pennsylvania, 
which it was more than half be- 
lieved he would seek next fall. His 
reasons? He expressed them in a 
letter to the mayor of Sharon, his 
home town: 

“I was early taught in school to 
stick to the job and respect my 
chief. The President has expressed 
to me his sincere gratification with 
my services, and his wish that | 
remain with him in his cabinet. 
One can receive no greater recog- 
nition.” 


Jewel Davis 


James (9), Jane (6), Jean (4), 
Joan (2), Davis rejoiced _ last 
week. So did their father James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, at the 
naming of his newest, littlest, 
11% lb. daughter, Jewel.* 





*Among other names available for the 
youngest Davis were: “Jackie,” Jacqueline, 
Janet, Janice, Jeannette, Jemima, Jennifer, 
Jenny, Jeritza, Jerusha, Jessamine, Jessica, 
Jezebel, Jill, Jocasta, Johanna, Josephine. 
Jocelyn, Joy, Joyce, Juniata, Judith, Judy. 
Julia, Juliet, Juno, Juniata, Justine, Juturna. 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 


@ Debated the Gooding “long and 
short haul” railroad bill. 


( Passed a bill to equalize the 
taxes collected from National banks 
and State banks by states having 
income tax laws. (Bill went to the 
House.) 

q@ Adopted a resolution of con- 
dolence with the President on the 
death of his father, and adjourned 
for a day as mark of respect. 


( Rejected without discussion or 
record vote the nomination of Wal- 
lace McCamant of Oregon (who 
nominated Calvin Coolidge for Vice 
President in 1920) to be a Federal 
Circuit Judge. 
@ Passed independent offices ap- 
propriation bill. (Bill went to con- 
ference.) 

The House— 
( Passed a bill appropriating $10,- 
000,000 to be spent during five 
years for the construction of much- 
needed embassy and consular build- 
ings in foreign countries, by vote 
of 198 to 45. (Bill went to the 
Senate.) 


( Passed the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill carrying $33;- 
764,000. (Bill went to the Senate.) 
@ Debated the Legislative appro- 
priation bill. 

@ Adopted a resolution of sym- 
pathy with the President on the 
death of his father. 


@ Spent an afternoon devoted to 
eulogies of the late William Jen- 
nings Bryan, onetime Congressman 
from Nebraska. 


Irreconciliation 


From Geneva, Switzerland, press 
correspondents sent out despatches 
that provoked excitement in the 
U. S. Senate. It appeared that at 
the instance of Austen Chamberlain, 
the Council of the League of Na- 
tions took measures to summon a 
meeting of nations next September 
to which it was understood that the 
U. S. would be invited, and at which 
the matter of the U. S. reservations 
in joining the World Court would 
be clarified and the necessarv ac- 
ceptance gained for the U. S. 
reservations. 

The Senate in voting for adher- 
ence to the Court with reservations 
provided that the reservations must 
be agreed to by all the Court mem- 
bers through an exchange of notes. 
Consequently, the State Department 


has sent notes to all the members 
of the Court, setting forth the 
reservations and asking their agree- 
ment thereto. 

The British move at Geneva ap- 





CHARLES R. FORBES 


“If assigned to shovel coal, I shall 
not complain” 


(See PoLrTicAL Norges) 


pears to have been designed to 
bring all the Court members to- 
gether for a general agreement, so 
that neither one nor another might 
throw a monkey wrench into the 
machinery for U. S. adherence. 

But the reports of the Geneva 
event, before the actual invitation 
to the meeting or detailed explana- 
tion of plans or purposes, aroused 
the Senate. Senator James A. Reed 
of Missouri, bitterest of the irrecon- 
cilables, exclaimed: 

“We are now to be asked to sit 
down outside of the League and 
confer with the gentlemen inside of 
the League with reference to 
whether we will accept the juris- 
diction of the Court created, set, 
managed and controlled by the gen- 
tlemen inside of the League. 

“We ratified the protocol on the 
assumption it was divorced from the 
League, but the fact that the 
League is now inviting us to discuss 
the reservations, proves this Court 
never was anything but a League of 
Nations Court. 

“What man is there so blinded by 
prejudice as not to find in the 
developments of the past few days 
an absolute demonstration of the 
falsity of the claims hitherto ad- 
vanced by the League and for the 
League’s Court?” 

Senator Borah, another irrecon- 
cilable, spoke more temperately, 
but none the less clearly showing 
his attitude: , 

“When the Senate voted to adhere 


| 
| 


to the World Court, which is the 
League of Nation’s Court, it became 
apparent that the United States 
would have to sit with the League 
of Nations. 

“If this Government is to be con- 
sistent, I see no alternative but for 
the President to send a representa- 
tive of the United States to the pro- 
jected meeting at Geneva.” 

The State Department tried to 
extract the terror from the still 
unrealized invitation by explaining 
that undoubtedly the League was 
merely summuning a meeting of the 
members of the Court to consider 
the U. S. reservations, and that 
there was nothing in such an act 
which would prevent the U. S. from 
getting agreement to its reserva- 
tions individually by note from the 
Court members. 

But there was great political 
trepidation both in the Senate and 
out, for it was realized that any 
action, no matter how trivial, by 
the League would arouse the ir- 
reconcilables to new efforts, give 
them something new to talk about, 
and possibly imperil the election of 
pro-Court Senators next fall. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Forbes Punished 


“Abandon hope, all ye rejected 
here”—this legend might well be 
inscribed over the doorway of the 
old Senate Chamber in the Capitol, 
the Chamber in which the Supreme 
Court now sits. Last week Mr. 


Charles R. Forbes, onetime Direc- 
tor of the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
Mr. John W. Thompson, St. Louis 
building contractor, were rejected 
there. 

It was two years ago next June 
that an indictment was brought 
against these two gentlemen for 
conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment in the building of hospitals 
for Veterans. Some 14 months ago 
the two were convicted in Chicago, 
sentenced each to two years in 
jail and to be deprived of his prop- 
erty to the extent of $10,000. 

Since then they have appealed 
to the Federal Circuit Court, been 
rejected, and have asked to have 
the Supreme Court review their 
case on the ground that they were 
to be deprived of liberty and prop- 
erty without due process of law 
(they alleged technical defects in 
the trial procedure). The Supreme 
Court also turned them down. 

Doth had been free on bond, but 
the Supreme Court’s action left 
them no alternative but to pay 
their fines and go to Leavenworth 
penitentiary—unless they should be 
excused from imprisonment. because 
of ill health. Mr. Forbes’ health 
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broke about a year: ago. Mr. 
Thompson was last week in a St. 
Louis hospital recovering from an 
operation for hernia. 

But Mr. Forbes did not try to 
avoid prison on account of his 
health. Because of a_ stroke of 
paralysis a year ago, he limped 
as he went to Leavenworth. Al- 
though he is only 47 he is bent 
and grey, with perhaps only 150 Ib. 
of his usual 225 Ib. remaining. 

He went to prison of his own 
accord—before orders for his com- 
mitment could be prepared—and 
paid a visit. He had been in prison 
before when he was a boy of 22, 
for deserting from the Army. Since 
then he has won the Distinguished 
Service Medal and Croix de Guerre 
in France. He said to the warden: 
“T shall do my best to obey every 
rule of the institution, and I do 
not expect to be shown any favors 
over other prisoners. If I am as- 
signed to shoveling coal, I shall not 
make the slightest complaint. I 
am willing to do anything you may 
require. 

“I wish I could start my sentence 
right now, for the sooner I start 
the sooner I shall be free. Every 
day I am out now counts one more 
at the other end.” 

Two days later he entered the 
prison again. 


World Quart 


Last week the House Committee 
on Weights and Measures heard the 
opponents of the Britten Bill (TIME, 
Feb. 22) which would require the 
use of metric units in place of Eng- 
lish units in retail merchandising 
and in transportation. 

James E. Howard presented a 
list of changes which he said the 
bill would require and which he de- 
clared would bring about chaos in 
industry: Grocers would have to 
get new scales, new measures 
(to take the place of 
peck, bushel, quart); housewives 
would have to alter their recipes to 
fit metric units; gas meters, water 
meters, tape measures, yardsticks 
would all have to be altered or re- 
placed; measuring machines. on 
counters would have to be recon- 
structed, new machinery devised for 
folding goods by meter instead of 
the yard; shirts and collars would 
have to be renamed—the 16-inch 
collar becoming 405 millimeters; the 
7% hat, 187 millimeters. 

He continued: “In building ma- 
terials and construction, we should 
have to abandon the board measure 
and substitute square decimeters, 
centares or ares. Doors which are 
familiar to all builders as 2 ft. 8 in. 
by 6 ft. 8 in. become 762 by 2,032 
millimeters. An ordinary brick 51 
by 101 millimeters. The sizes of sash 
also are converted into strange units. 
All architect’s drawings will be in 








new units, involving a most per- 
plexing conversion of current build- 
ing material units or made upon a 
system that will involve changes in 
all wood-working machinery to meet 
metric units.” 

John R. Leighty, an engineer rep- 
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resenting the American Railway 
Association, declared that the 
change would cost the railroads 
$332,835,000 — $100,000,000 for 
changing tariffs, $15,000,000 for 
changing standard plans, $216,000,- 
000 for new tools and machinery, 
$1,835,000 for relocating 262,500 
mileposts. 

The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., the National In- 
Gustrial and Traffic League, the 
U. S. Rubber Co., the National Re- 
tail Grocers’ Associations and the 
New England Textile Industries, all 
sent representatives who objected 
to the change. 


“G. Cleveland” 


The 89th birthday of Grover 
Cleveland was celebrated in Man- 
hattan last week. President Cleve- 
land’s widow, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Preston, his son Richard Cleve- 
land, a Baltimore lawyer, and his 
daughter Mrs. Marion Cleveland 
Dell, were present. The faded 
shingle bearing the name “G. Cleve- 
land” which hung in front of a 
law office in Buffalo many years 
ago, was presented to Richard 
Cleveland. Mrs. Susie Cleveland 
Yeomans, 83 (sister), heard trib- 
utes to her brother by radio in 
her Brooklyn home. 





WOMEN 


Raising Money 


A meeting of the American 
Women’s Association was held last 
week in Madison Square Garden, 
Manhattan.* The purpose was to 
boost the Association’s campaign to 
raise $2,000,000 for a great wom- 
en’s clubhouse. Some 10,000 wom- 
en were present. Part of the pub- 
licity was to make honorary mem- 
bers of 49 women—one from each 
state and from the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The 49 included Governess Nellie 
Tayloe Ross of Wyoming (Gov- 
erness Ferguson was omitted; from 
Texas was chosen Florence P. 
Sterling, an officer of the Humble 
Oil Co.); Reah H. Whitehead, a 
justice of the peace from Wash- 
ington; Mary M. Bartelme, a judge 
of the Chicago Juvenile Court: 
Izetta Jewell Brown, a_ politician 
from West Virginia (TIME, June 
2, 1924)—business women, club 
women, attorneys, doctors, authors, 
editors, educators—all the usual 
and unusual occupations ranging 
to Elizabeth Daingerfield, Ken- 
tucky breeder of fine horses. 

Kathleen Norris presided, Ma- 
dame Schumann-Heink sang, Maud 
Wood Park spoke and the audience 
gave a tremendous ovation to Mrs. 
Douglas Fairbanks, who appeared 
with her husband. She got up in 
front of the microphone, in pink, 
saying: 

“What the temperamental ac- 
tress is quite likely to think her 
due and privilege often fills the 
level-headed business woman with 
horror. I am _ speaking now of 
such things as the early hour of 
arrival at the studio in the morn- 
ing, working evenings and holidays, 
to say nothing of having to ap- 
pear before the camera in a dark- 
ened, shut in studio when all the 
sunshine of California bids me 
come out and play. Then, too, the 
extravagance of the actress, when 
it comes to scenery and costumes, 
often shocks the business woman.” 

She added as an afterthought: 

“Oh, you will have to elect Doug- 
las a member, too, because we 
never go anywhere without each 
other.” 

Douglas was bashful but they 
made him speak: 

“IT am terribly out of my ele- 
ment, terribly at sea. I know 
what one woman—Mary—can do 
and I can imagine what 10,000 
women ¢an do. 

“IT am married to an organiza- 
tion, you know, Mary Pickford, 
but when I married I insisted on 
retaining my maiden name.” 


*The Madison Square Garden in which the 
Democratic National Convention was held 
in 1924 no longer exists. The new Madi- 
son Square Garden is not near Madison 
Square but in the block between Sixth 
and Seventh Aves. and 50th and 5lst Sts. 
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PROHIBITION 
Myth 


The greater part of a decade 
has elapsed since prohibition be- 
came national and the word . Vol- 
stead was minted for household 
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use. Yet last week while Andrew 
J. Volstead, three years since re- 
tired from Congress, was quietly 
busy in St. Paul investigating the 
validity of manufacturing permits 
for the use of industrial alcohol, 
a wave of anti-prohibition senti- 
ment rose. How large the wave 
may have been, how much genuine 
and how much propaganda-made, 
there is no saying. But it made a 
big splash. 

There were the newspaper polls, 
conducted by more than 400 news- 
papers in nearly every state. Un- 
fortunately there were three polls, 
and there is no means of estimat- 
ing how much they overlapped. 

The largest, conducted by 375 
members of the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association, (and by the New 
York World) polled some 1,700,- 
000 votes. The voter was given 
three choices, prohibition as it is, 
light wines and beers, or repeal of 
prohibition. Forty-seven states (all 
except North Dakota) engaged 
in the poll. In only two states, 
Kansas and South Carolina, was 
there a majority for prohibition. 
Only six others gave pluralities to 
prohibition. And the total vote 
was about five to one against pro- 
hibition. 

The Hearst papers and their al- 
lies conducted a similar poll, which 
brought in upwards of a million 
votes with similar results. The 

a 


Chicago Tribune and New York 
Daily News and their allies also 
ran a poll, in. which more than 
300,000 votes were cast, again with 
similar results. 

The vote was light in the South, 
the United Press came to nearly 
3,000,000 votes,* of which the pro- 
portion was more than five to one 
for modification or repeal. 

The vote was light in the South 
and of course the city vote pre- 


dominated, further handicapping 
the Drys, but the poll remains a 
rather sensational demonstration 


of wet sentiment, however incon- 
clusive. 

The noise made by the Wets was 
probably all out of proportion to 
the political success which they may 
achieve in the country at large in 
the immediate future. But their 
enthusiasm was undamped. “Down 
with Volstead!” was their cry. 
“Hurrah for Volstead!” answered 
the Drys enthusiastically if some- 
what feebly. Each side with deri- 
sion or with exultation waved in 
the face of the other that name, 
like a banner, like a symbol of its 
fierce spirit, like a strange mytho- 
logical device, 


It must be painful to a man to 
become a myth before he is dead. 
That great mythmaker, the public, 
is no respecter of persons, and 
least of all has it respected the 
person of Andrew J. Volstead, a 
little man of Scandinavian descent 
who was born in Minnesota in 
1861. His father was a Norwegian 
immigrant who built the log cabin 
on the farm where. Andrew was 
born. His mother was the daugh- 
ter of a market gardener, who 
lived just outside Oslo, then Chris- 
tiania. One way and another young 
Andrew completed his education 
at St. Olaf’s College and prepared 
for the bar. After a time he set- 
tled down to practice in Granite 
Falls, Minn. The year he arrived 
they made him attorney of Yellow 
Medicine County. He had Germans, 
Seandinavians, Canadians and 
“Americans” in his bailiwick. For 
14 years part of his job was prose- 
cuting blind-pigs, but he was not 
known as a drastic prohibitionist— 
rather as a man who “plugged” 
at his job. He also held the jobs 
of mayor, city attorney and pres- 
ident of the board of education. He 
was not a reformer, he was not a 
handshaker, he was not a “glad- 
hander,” he was not sensational in 
politics or in any other field. But 





*This is the largest straw vote on pro- 
hibition ever taken. In 1922 the Literary 
Digest poll brought out 905,000 votes, of 
of which 550,000 were for modification or 
repeal of prohibition. 


he did have a good many friends 
and was well liked as a hard 
working, honest, kindly man. It is 
even understood at this late day 
that before prohibition he openly 
and quite naturally enjoyed a 
drink. 

It came about in the natural 
course of events that he was elected 
to Congress, and served unostenta- 
tiously for nearly 20 years. For 
20 years he lived mostly in Wash- 
ington, with his wife (a Scots- 
woman*) and Laura, his daughter. 
In recent years Laura has been 
his secretary. She is known as a 
very clever woman. 

It so happened that in the course 
of 20 years, by the workings of 
seniority, he became chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. When 
the resolution for the 18th Amend- 
ment was in Congress it was of 
course referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. The Committee voted 
for it, and Chairman Volstead, as 
was his duty, reported it. After 
the Amendment was ratified, an 
enforcement act had to be drafted. 
That again fell to the Judiciary 
Committee, and Mr. Volstead as 
its chairman drew up the act and 
then reported it. So his name was 
attached to it—and so he became 
famous. 

But he was never a red-hot pro- 
hibitionist. He was known to be 
dry, just as he was known to be 
a bit stubborn.+ He never cam- 





RIVAL 


VOLSTEAD’S 
Kvale 


paigned sensationally. for prohibi- 
tion; he never signed a prohibition 

*He was a Lutheran until his marriage 
in 1894. Since then he has been a Con- 
gregationalist. 

+Ol€ Senator Knute Nelson of Minnesota 
(1843-1928), who was not without a stub- 
born streak himself, once remarked, “An- 
drew’s all right, but he’s too damn stub- 
born !”’ 
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plédge or belonged to the Prohibi- 
tion party. In fact,.in 1916, when 
he came up for election he was op- 
posed by a prohibition candidate. 
How did he win? He said: “I just 
kept in the middle of the road.” 
Twenty years in Washington, how- 
ever, told on Mr. Volstead’s hold 
on his constituents. Some of his 
old friends had died, others had 
moved away from Granite Falls. 
In 1920 along came Rev. O. J. 
Kvale (pronounced Quail) and con- 
tested with him for the Republican 
nomination. He told the electors 
that Volstead was an atheist. Kvale 
beat Volstead in the primaries. 

Minnesota happens to have a 
law, not very often used, that if 
one candidate abuses his rival and 
lies about him to the electorate, he 
can be denied his nomination even 
if successful in the primaries. Vol- 
stead went to court. At the trial 
Laura testified that her father 
was “a good Christian man, a 
good father.” The court disquali- 
fied Kvale. The local Republican 
Committee then renominated Vol- 
stead and he was re-elected. 

In 1922, however, Kvale_ ran 
again as an_ Independent, and 
whether Volstead had been irrepar- 
ably injured by the charge of “athe- 
ist” or whether he had simply lost 
his hold on Granite Falls, he was 
defeated. 

He went back to Granite Falls 
and resumed his practice. Last 
fall he was appointed legal aid to 
the prohibition administrator in 
Minnesota. Now in the Postoffice 
Building in St. Paul,* one may go 
up a narrow hall and into a bare, 
brownish room. Piles of pamphlets 
lie on the floor. At one end is a 

table desk. Behind it sits a slight, 
' stoop-shouldered, mild man _ with 
heavy grey mustaches and a bush 
of grey hair, through which he has 
a habit of running his fingers. A 
gold watchchain is twisted through 
a buttonhole of his dark vest, and 
dangles a little compass at its end. 
His collar stands out from his 
spare neck. 

He is very quiet and unaffected, 
speaks in a low quiet voice, has a 
twinkle in his greenish grey eyes. 
One can judge readily enough that 
he would not take a drink now- 
adays, not for any hypocritical rea- 
sons but because he would regard 
it as lawbreaking. In fact, he seems 
to be a likable sort, upright, not 
courting the limelight, not endowed 
with the graces that make for 
success in society—but likable. 

But of course this is not An- 
drew Volstead. Volstead is a myth. 
Volstead is a figure as noble as 
John Barleycorn is_ sinister, a 
powerful crusader, a tower of 
righteousness, a leader of a great 
cause—or, if you prefer, he is a 
bigoted little reformer, a benighted, 
misguided zealot. 


*The prohibition officials occupy one 
whole floor of the building. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Hoboes 


In the cold dawn of March 4, 
1897, a freight train drew into the 
city of Washington. Two dirty, 
shivering, hungry young hoboes 





© National 
ONETIME HOBO 


Overcharged $3,106.05 


hopped off the bumpers and began 
to wear out the pavements of 
the Capital. One of them tried 
to cash a check for $15. He was 
indignantly refused, although he 
explained that his father was a 
judge in Pittsburgh and he was 
a freshman at Princeton. The two 
hungry boys walked up to a well- 
dressed man in the street. He 
smiled when he saw them and 
grinned when they told their story. 
“Here’s $20,” he said. So the two 
young hoboes ate, saw President 
McKinley’s inauguration, then re- 
turned to Princeton by pullman. 


Last week one of the ex-hoboes | | 


filed an appeal with the Federal 
Board of Tax Appeals alleging that 
he had been overcharged $3,106.05 
by the income tax bureau for 1922. 
He said his contributions to the 
Republican campaign fund in Penn- 
sylvania in 1922 should be a legiti- 
mate deduction as a business ex- 
pense, because he was seeking elec- 
tion in that year. He was Senator 
David A. Reed. 


In Indiana 


In Indiana two Senators will be 
elected next fall. One of the pres- 
ent Senators, James E. Watson, 
comes up for re-election for a 
regular six-year term. The other 
present Senator, Arthur R. Robin- 








son, was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Sen- 
ator Ralston in Oct. 1925, and will 
seek election for the remainder of 
Mr. Ralston’s term, which expires 
in 1929. For these two posts there 
are 14 candidates in the two par- 
ties, as follows: 
LONG TERM 
Republicans Democrats 
James E. Watson* William Cullop# 
Claris Adams George Rausch 
John E. Frederick 
L. Ert Slack 


Albert Stump 
L. William Curry 


SHORT TERM 
Republicans Democrats 
Arthur R. Robinson** Evans Woolenft 
Oswald Ryan 
Ward B. Hiner 
A. G. Graham _ 
James R. Norrel§ 

The Indiana primaries fall on 
May 4. According to the state law, 
unless one candidate receives a 
majority the nomination is decided 
by a state convention. So the 
Democratic nominee for the long 
term and the Republican nominee 
for the short term may be chosen 
in that way. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Old Grads 


In Manila, in Honolulu, in Tien- 
tsin, in the Canal Zone, in Burling- 
ton (Vt.), in Camp Lewis (Wash.), 
in San Francisco, in Minneapolis, 
in Tidewater (Va.), in Columbus 
(Ga.) and Columbus (0O.), in Chi- 
cago, in Manhattan, in Boston, in 
St. Louis, in San Antonio, in At- 
lanta, in Portland (Me.), there 
were dinners given one night last 
week, “annual assemblies” of the 
graduates of West Point. 

In Manhattan, the oldest grad 
attending the ceremony was Briga- 
dier General Pitman, ’61. 


“Sergeant” Pitcher 


In the military cemetery at West 
Point was laid to rest last week 
Margaret Corbin, alias “Sergeant” 
Molly Pitcher. A delegation from 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution attended the ceremony. 
For on Nov. 16, 1776, Sergeant 
Molly’s husband, a gunner, was 
wounded in the battle of Fort 
Washington and she served his gun 
until wounded7}+ by three grape- 
shot. Until last week she rested 
in a snug grave on J. P. Morgan’s 
estate at Highland Falls, N. Y. 


“Seeking re-election. Claris Adams, who 
opposes him, is a candidate of the forces 
headed by Postmaster General Harry S. 
New, who was defeated for the Senate in 
1922. Mr. Watson opposed the Adminis- 
tration on the World Court issue. 

+ Former Congressman. 

**Incumbent. He is supported by ex- 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge and the ir- 
reconcilable group. 

tClear-thinking Indianapolis banker. 

§$Negro. 

+7#She survived the battle many years and 
died on Jan. 22, 1882, of a ‘“‘stubborn 
cutaneous disease,” 
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THE LEAGUE 


Hazardous Postponement 


Resolution, “The Assembly of 
the League of Nations regrets that 
the difficulties so far encountered 
have not permitted attainment of 
the result for which it convened, 
and expresses the hope that before 
the ordinary September session these 
difficulties will be removed so as to 
make possible at that session the 
entry of Germany to the League 
of Nations.” 

By adopting the resolution just 
quoted, the Assembly registered for 
posterity that in March, 1926, the 
foremost statesmen of Europe were 
not yet ready to take the final step 
designed to bring the Locarno 
Treaties into effect. 

Those treaties contain a clause 
(T1ME, Nov. 2) which makes them 
inoperative until Germany is within 
the League. Until a few days ago, 
the maddest of political alarmists 
did not venture to prophesy that 
Germany would not be admitted to 
the League now. Yet the postpone- 
ment to September has been made. 
It can only be said that before that 
time further difficulties as unex- 
pected and as potent as those just 
encountered may arise. The Lo- 
carno Treaties have unquestionably 
been put in serious jeopardy. 

“Coconut.” The official version 
of how this debacle came about is 
almost as grotesque as the comment 
made upon it by the Berlin 
Tageblatt: “From the jungles of 
Brazil a coconut has been hurled 
half around the world at the Glass 
House of the League.” 

In a word, the representative of 
Brazil on the Council of the League, 
Senhor Afranio Mello Franco, an- 
nounced last week that his govern- 
ment had “irrevocably and finally” 
instructed him to vote against the 
admission of Germany to a perma- 
nent seat on the League Council un- 
less Brazil is given now a similar 
permanent seat instead of the non- 
permanent seat to which she was 
elected for a year (TIME, Oct. 5) 
together with Spain, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia and Uruguay. 

Since the Council can act onlv by 
unanimous vote, it was rendered 
powerless to admit Germany with- 
out Brazil. The Spanish representa- 
tive, Count Quinones de Leon, inti- 
mated that he was instructed to 
make a similar demand on the part 
of Spain. Before this obstinate 
blockade the Great Powers halted. 

For a very special reason they 
halted without violently coercing 
Brazil or Spain. They halted for 
respite from their own quarrels. 

To many a harassed statesman 
the opportunity to blame the whole 
fiasco upon Brazil came as a sort 
of diabolic godsend. 

Deadlocked Giants. The intrigues 
of a fortnight ago, by which France 


and Britain strove to force the ad- 
mission of Poland, the ally of 
France, to a permanent League 
Council seat, which would counter- 
balance the proposed German seat 
(TIME, March 22), had by last week 
assumed most discouraging propor- 
tions due to the tenacious ‘re- 
fusal of the Germans to endure 
any such “balancing” against them. 

The prestige of France and Ger- 
many had become involved up to 
the hilt over a matter intrinsically 
of secondary import. Premier 
Briand was expected by his country- 
men to insert Poland as a buttress 
against anti-French influence on the 
Council from Germany. Chancellor 
Luther was daily instructed from 
Berlin that he must withdraw the 
German application for League 
membership if the Council was 
going to be packed against Ger- 
many. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
found himself in a still more awk- 
ward position. The British press 
flayed him daily because he did not 
insist that, whatever happened, Ger- 
many must be got within the 
League and the Locarno Pacts 
nailed down. Unfortunately, Sir 
Austen was obliged to admit, tacitly 
at least, that he had secretly com- 
mitted the British Government to 
support the claims of Poland. It 
was made clear that only upon this 
supposition did France and Poland 
indorse the Locarno Treaties in the 
first place. The vicious circle was 
complete. The temptation to “put 
things off,” however great the dan- 
gers of that course, was almost irre- 
sistible. 

Formula. All the diplomats pres- 
ent unquestionably racked their 
brains for a “formula”—a way 
around these obstacles which would 
salve everyone’s prestige. The stand 
which Brazil eventually took was, 
as a matter of fact, announced by 
her (and by Spain as well) when 
the delegates first assembled. Both 
Spain and Brazil were prevailed 
upon to abandon their blockade for 
several days (TIME, March 22), but 
at that time the Germans and 
French were unable to agree. Early 
last week Premier Briand and Dr. 
Stresemann blazoned it abroad that 
they were agreed upon one* of the 
many tentative “formulas” which 
had been concocted. For an instant 
the skies cleared... . 

Full Stop. A few hours later the 
storm burst at a secret session of 
the Council. Senhor Afranio Mello 
Franco announced his original stand 
once more and clung to it. An in- 
formal caucus of the delegates of 
nine Latin American nations twice 





*Set forth in Time last week although 
not then agreed upon, it was that Sweden 
and Czechoslovakia should resign their 
Council seats, after which the assembly 
should elect Poland and “a neutral’ (The 
Netherlands) to fill these vacancies. That 
Sweden and Czechoslovakia should have 
been brought to offer such a sacrifice well 
illustrates the very real desire for com- 
promise among the nations. 


met and twice repudiated the 
declaration of Senhor Franco that 
Brazil was only holding firm in the 
interest of all Latin America. 


Briefly, the Brazilians so flag- 
rantly defied the European powers 
and the Latin American nations, 
that the merest dullard asked: 
“With what power or powers is 
Brazil secretly in cahoots? With 
the Germans? With the French? 
With Italy, since Mussolini is noto- 
riously anti-League? 

What may be called the consensus 
of suspicion favored Mussolini as 
the villain of the piece last week.* 
Conservative observers were not so 
sure. Brazil is far from Europe. 
It is most convenient to all the 
Great Powers that a nation so far 
from Europe can now be loaded 
with the whole cargo of official 
blame, 

Action. After the breakdown of 
the main proceedings the following 
highly important action was taken 
before the delegates returned home: 

The Germans agreed to leave 
their application for membership 
before the League instead of with- 
drawing it. 

The signatories of the Locarno 
Pacts signed and issued a com- 
muniqué: “They [the seven Lo- 
carnite powers] take note of the 
fact that they have reached an 
agreement and have overcome ob- 
stacles which had at one moment 
arisen between them. 

“The seven powers who signed 
the protocol of Locarno regret not 
to be able at this moment to reach 
the goal which they had in view; 
but they are happy to recognize 
that the work of peace which they 
realized at Locarno, and which ex- 
ists in all its value and all its 
force, remains intact. 

“They remain attached to it to- 
day, as yesterday, and are firmly 
resolved to work together to main- 
tain and develop it. They are con- 
vinced that on the occasion of the 
next session of the Assembly the 
difficulties which exist at this mo- 
ment will be surmounted and that 
the agreement reached with regard 
to the conditions for the entry 
of Germany into the League of 
Nations will be realized.” 

The Council appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate and report on 
the whole question of increasing the 
number of Council seats. 

The Council set May 17 as the 
date of the first meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission for the 
League Disarmament Conference. 
(TIME, Dec. 21.) 

The Council approved a motion by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain to invite 
the U. S. to send a representative 
to a projected assembly of the na- 
tions now adhering to the World 
Court, at which the reservations set 


*It was quite inconclusively rumored that 
immigration concessions were offered to 
Brazil by Italy as a “bribe,” 
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forth by the U. S. Senate” (TIME, 
Feb. 8, THE CONGRESS) as the con- 
ditions of U. S. adherence to the 
World Court might be amicably con- 
sidered. Sir Austen called atten- 
tion to the fact that this proposal 
is designed to speed up action by 
the Court nations upon the U. S. 
reservations, since if the whole mat- 
ter should be thrashed out by diplo- 
matic notes among the 55 nations 
concerned, it might drag on for 
years (see THE CONGRESS, p. 7). 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Bombs 


Skirl. At the new Prince’s Hotel, 
London, members of the select Irish 
Club stood round about some ban- 
quet tables, looked at a door. From 
without came a wild skirl of Irish 
bagpipes. In strode the piper. Be- 
hind him followed Edward of Wales 
amid deafening Gaelic cheers. Soon 
he had been presented with a 
shillalah. Soon it was forgotten 
that just before he reached the 
hotel an Irish maniac had thrown 
an absurd “acetylene bomb” in at 
the door. It consisted of a card- 
board box containing a bit of 
moistened calcium carbide and a 
piece of tarred rope—a combina- 
tion of elements quite incapable of 
producing more damage than a 
slightly annoying smell, as _ the 
water and calcium carbide react to 
set free acetylene. 

Scurrilous. On the same eve- 
ning Premier Stanley Baldwin rose 
to address another Irish banquet, 
at the Hotel Cecil. While he spoke, 
a fellow who had come to the ban- 
quet on a stolen invitation arose 
and hurled a curiously concocted 
“smoke bomb” at the Premier. 
While it sputtered, blazed and 
emitted clouds of smoke, several 
women fainted. Imperturbable, as 
always, Mr. Baldwin stood his 
ground while the “bomb” rolled off 
the table before him and set fire 
to the carpet. Swiftly a waiter ex- 
tinguished it with a soda water 
siphon. Examined, it proved to be 
a completely non-explosive firework 
in a black cardboard shell. Its 
igniter was quietly ejected. Mr. 
Baldwin continued his purely fel- 


icitative speech, 


Failure v. Success 


After 55 years of bachelorhood 
Sir Robert Horne, a onetime chan- 
cellor of the exchequer (1921-22), 
spoke loudly in behalf of bachelors 
last week while addressing the 
Glasgow Institute of Journalists. 

Said he: “Bachelors are a 
much misunderstood class. . . . The 





BACHELOR HORNE 
“Bachelors are a much misunder- 
stood class!” 


proposal to lay a tax on bachelors 
[now widely bruited in England] 
would be opposed to all the ac- 
cepted principles of taxation, which 
usually postulate that the more 
successful a man is the _ heavier 
should be his taxes. ... To lay a 
tax on bachelors is thus unreason- 
able, for it would be a tax on 
failure, not on success... .” 


Neighbors 


“We ought to be neighbors,” said 
a resonant Scotch voice—the voice 
of Ramsay Macdonald. While the 
Lord Mayor of London and many 
another beamed, Mr. Macdonald 
added: “and handle our affairs in 
a neighborly spirit.” 

Having thus spoken, he put down 
the polished instrument into which 
he had been speaking. He had in- 
augurated the first commercial 
telephone service between London 
and Berlin. He had spoken well. 
Subsequent conversations were car- 
ried on at a_ three-minute rate 
equivalent to $4 during the day 
and $2.50 at night. 

Inquisitive persons asked: “To 
whom did Mr. Macdonald speak?” 
They were abashed to learn that 
he spoke to an underting of the 
Berlin Tageblatt, which forthwith 
blazoned his words, 


| 
| 
| 





FRANCE 
Briand’s Week 


With the momentous Adjourn- 
ment at Geneva behind him (see 
THE LEAGUE), Premier’ Briand 
sped back to Paris. There he re- 
sumed his enforced political tight- 
rope walking. (TIME, Dec. 7 et 
seq.) There he again found him- 
self in anomalous position of being 
two men at once, politically. 

As Foreign Minister, he con- 
tinued to rely upon a Left majori- 
ty favoring his conciliatory foreign 
policy. As Premier, he continued 
at the mercy of this same irresolute 
Left majority, which recently over- 
turned his Cabinet (TIME, March 
15) because it did not like his 
financial policy, yet besought him 
to form another Cabinet, next day, 
since no one else could do so. Re- 
turning from the World deadlock 
at Geneva to his own National 
stalemate, the exhausted Aristide 
told vressmen wearily that there 
was little to choose between the 
two. Then he ‘smiled (no one 
knew why) and _ metaphorically 
plunged like a cheerful old walrus 
into the fearful welter of Chamber 
debate. Throughout the remainder 
of the week, his rich cello voice 
boomed. 


Chaos. The Chamber received 
coldly M. Briand’s ministerial dec- 
laration in behalf of his Cabinet. 
Since drastically increased taxa- 
tion is necessary to avoid national 
bankruptcy, the Premier was again 
obliged to prescribe this bitter pill, 
which the Deputies have so often 
balked at swallowing. Since the 
deliberations at Geneva had fallen 
through, M. Briand could only ex- 
press the hope that postponement 
would resolve that difficulty. Since 
the new Cabinet is merely the last 
Cabinet revamped, there was little 
else to say. With this tedious in- 
terlude over, the Deputies began 
again literally to tear one an- 
other’s hair and rend one another’s 
garments over a “manufactured” 
issue which they seemed to welcome. 

Malvy. Hotheads leaped up and 
bellowed that the new Minister 
of Interior, Louis Jean Malvy, 
was friendly to the notorious Ger- 
many spy, Mata Hari, during the 
War, that he had traitorously sold 
information to the Germans, fo- 
mented mutinies and was even 
chiefly responsible for the Allied 
setback at the Chemin des Dames. 
They demanded to know why M. 
Briand had included such a man 
in his Cabinet.* In vain the Gov- 
ernment supporters yelled back 
that most of these charges were 





*A prominent Left politician, he was 
taken in to reconcile the Left for the 
presence in the new Cabinet of Finance 
Minister Raoul Peret (Centre) and the drop- 
ping of several Left ministers who served 
in the last Cabinet but were not asked to 
return. 
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lies in the first place and that any- 
how M. Malvy had expiated what- 
ever guilt was-his by submitting to 
u sentence of exile, until released 
by the general amnesty. Jeeringly 
Deputy Ybarnegaray cried: “Since 
he is so guiltless, why has he never 
applied for a retrial?” By way of 
added insult Deputy  Barillet 
shrieked: “In 1917 they executed 
25 traitors. Thank God they shot 
them before the amnesty law was 
passed! Beware how you reinstate 
Malvy in the very office which he 
vecupied before he was banished! 
Chacal! What a jackal Minister of 
Interior he was!” 

While the Right Deputies thus 
foamed, M. Briand did some 
quick thinking. Making up _ his 
mind, he deliberately goaded them 
on: “What lies are these! What 
calumnies! You are seeking still 
to exploit the War atmosphere 
of hate and anger! You will not 
admit your lies are lies because 
you are politicians!” 

Trembling with rage and stum- 
bling in his nervousness, M. Malvy 
himself mounted the tribune. A 
slight, dark man with large promi- 
nent eyes, his voice was _ heard 
only occasionally over roars of 
“Traitor!” “Chacal!” “Resign!” 
“Scélérat!” “Pig!” “Traitor-pig!” 

Cried M. Malvy: “I was made 
the scapegoat of our High Com- 
mand! The High Command knows 
that the blood of Chemin des 
Dames is not on these hands of 
mine! They are clean! I besought 
you, M. Briand, not to call me into 
your Cabinet. I told you my 
enemies would . repeat these lies. 
Gladly I would resign!” 

Above the roar came M. Briand’s 
answer: “No! I am not such a 
coward as to accept this sacrifice. 
Never! If you resign, I resign! .. .” 

Suddenly all eyes returned t 
M. Malvy. He seemed to totter 
and to be feebly protesting his in- 
nocence with his hand over his 
heart. Then he shrieked, clutched 
his left breast and fell in a swoon. 
He was carried from the Chamber 
amid genuine pandemonium. He 
recovered consciousness 20 minutes 
later, only to faint again. Physi- 
cians declared that his weak heart 
had suffered a shock from which 
he can searcely recover for some 
weeks, 

Vote. Meanwhile the Premier 
and. Deputies waxed apoplectic in 
defending or denouncing M. Malvy. 
M. Briand’s purpose was to bait 
Malvy’s detractors (on the Right) 


into goading Malvy’s adherents (on 
the Left) into a blind fury, in 


which they would vote solidly for 
the Government when the Premier 
should make a “vote of confidence” 
out of the Right’s demand that 
Malvy be ousted. The astute M. 
Briand succeeded. He rolled up a 
vote of 361 to 164. 

It was a worthless enough tri- 
umph. It meant exactly nothing 
as an indication of how the Cham- 


ber would vote the next day or the 
next week. It was one more step 
along the political tight-rope with- 
out falling. M. Briand relaxed over 





© Keystone 
M. MALvy 
... fell in a swoon 
the week-end, snored thankfully 


during such leisure moments as he 
could snatch. 


The franc reflected the extreme 
gravity of the situation. It sank 
to a record low for the past two 
years: 28.09 frances to the dollar 
in Paris, 3.51% cents to the franc 
in Manhattan. , 


In the Riff 


From the embattled Riffians, war- 
ring against France and Spain, a 
letter came last week to London, 
after being smuggled through the 
Spanish lines by a runner faith- 
ful to Abd-el-Krim: 

“To the Editor of The Times: 

“Peace. 

“We rejoice to communicate to 
you true information concerning 
the situation of our country... . 

“Concerning what our enemies 
charge us with, that we are in 
relations with the Soviet and Ger- 
many and that foreigners are tak- 
ing a hand in our country, all that 
is imaginary and is the fruit of 
enemy rumors... . 

“We know nothing of politics or 
intrigues or roguery, but our op- 
ponents are masters of those things. 
They do not understand any ways 
but those of the fox, and this 





brings about misunderstandings on 
every occasion. .. 

“When we are in a dilemma 
and uncertain what road to take, 
we turn and carry out the Arab 
saying, ‘The sword is more truth- 
ful than writings’. . 

“Finally, we desire to assure you 
that although the enemy occupies 
a portion of our country and may, 
we suppose, advance and occupy 
other parts, all this does not de- 
tract from our faith, for we remain 
steadfast to our principles, even 
if only one mountain top may re- 
main to us to occupy or to inhabit. 
We shall cause great loss to our 
enemies. ... 

“This is what we communicate 
to you, wishing you to publish it 
with anticipation of our thanks. 
Peace be upon you and great re- 
spect. 

“(Signed) MOHAMMED BEN ABD- 

LL-KRIM EL KHATTABI.” 

Observers recalled that Abd-el- 
Krim, although a native of the 
Riff, is not only a trained lawyer 
who practiced for some years in 
Algiers, but a keen student of in- 
ternational affairs to whose desk 
are brought the latest copies of 
the principal journals of the world. 
Despite the quaint phrasing of his 
letter, Krim understands the ways 
of the fox quite as well as do his 
enemies. 

The Ramadan. Since the annual 
period of 30 days during which 
faithful Moslems must not eat or 
drink between dawn and darkness, 
“The Ramadan,” began last week, 
the armies of Krim have found 
themselves somewhat at a disad- 
vantage. While Riffian stomachs 
were adjusting themselves anew to 
this yearly status quo, no en- 
gagements of note were reported. 


ITALY 
The Matteotti Trial 


Five prisoners on trial for “will- 
ful but unpremeditated murder” 
spent most of last week locked in 
an iron cage set up in the modest 
Court of Assizes at the little town 
ef Chieti among the Abruzzi hills. 
The prisoners, who thus suffered 
only the normal confinement pre- 
scribed for dangerous criminals by 
Italian custom, were beamed upon 
by dark-eyed and _ fashionably 
gowned Italian Signoras, of whom 
there were dozens in the court. 
Other admiring females had pre- 
sented them with especially woven 
Fascist black shirts. Their care- 
fully knotted black ties and cool 
indifferent bearing suggested that 
no undue alarm surged in the 
breasts of these alleged murderers 
o; Giacomo Matteotti, millionaire, 
Socialist, irreconcilable foe of 
Benito Mussolini (TIME, June 23, 
1924). 

The Matteotti murder (June 10, 
1924), as everyone knows, seriously 
embarrassed the Fascist Party, re- 
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sulted in the arrest of 25 Fascists, 
and gave rise to rumors which 
still brand Premier Mussolini with 
the suspicion of having instigated 
the assassination. One by one 20 
of the more prominent arrested 
persons have been released by the 
public prosecutor or set free under 
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ROBERTO FARINACCI 


“IT have never appeared before so 
courteous a judge” 


the last general amnesty. Recent- 
ly the wife of Matteotti withdrew 
from all participation in the pros- 
ecution which her attorneys char- 
acterized as “judicially and mor- 
ally nil.” Last week there began 
the trial of five men who are re- 
garded widely as mere scapegoats. 
If convicted, they may be sentenced 
for 4% to 24 years. 

Hero. Deputy Roberto Farinacci, 
Secretary General of the Fascist 
Party, was greeted by a band and 
the wildest enthusiasm when he 
arrived at Chieti to take charge of 
the defense. Robed in a handsome 
gown stitched together by patriotic 
female admirers, he received hom- 
age on all sides for daring to de- 
fend the alleged perpetrators of a 
crime so malodorous. Anti-Fascist 
lawyers had refused to undertake 
the defense, professing horror. 
Fascist lawyers. had refused, lest 
Fascismo be tarred with additional 
infamy. Above such Roberto Far- 
inacci soared. 

He declared: “Since the Fascist 
Party is completely extraneous to 
the Matteotti murder, I, although 
Secretary General of the party, do 
not hesitate to assume the defense 
of the accused in my private ca- 
pacity of barrister.” 

Since Barrister Farinacci has 
never before exercised his profes- 





sion to the extent of appearing 
in court to plead a case, the “for- 
mula” under which he now ap- 
pears was reverently admired by 
connoisseurs of legal quibbling. 
Suave, Farinacci remarked to the 


presiding justice, Signor Danza, 
last week: “I have never appeared 

° ” 
before so courteous a judge. 


Bland, Signor Danza replied: “Nor 
have I ever listened to so able a 
lawyer.” 

Dumini. Whereas Signor Mat- 
teotti is alleged to have been kid- 
naped in a motor car and stabbed 
to death—his body having been 
recovered in such a state of de- 
composition as to make the cause 
of death uncertain—the testimony 
of Amerigo Dumini, chief prisoner, 
in his own behalf, was thus: 

“T plead not guilty to the charge 
of murdering Matteotti. ...I ad- 
mit carrying out the kidnaping with 
the help of some friends. ... In 
September, 1923, I went to Paris 
to investigate the murder of two 
Fascisti there. . . . I discovered at 
that time that French Socialists 
were plotting the murder (which 
subsequently took place) of our 
Fascist comrade Bonservizi. They 
were plotting with Matteotti! ... 

“Then one day I was standing 
with some friends near Matteotti’s 
house, in Rome. Suddenly he him- 
self stepped out of his _ house. 
Visions of poor Bonservizi lying 
murdered swam before my eyes. 
Signaling my companions to help 
me, I sprang upon Matteotti, pushed 
him into the motor car and then 
myself took the wheel and drove 
rapidly away. I intended to take 
him to some quiet spot and ques- 
tion him concerning his share in 
the murder of Bonservizi. ... 

“When I had driven for some 
distance, my companions called to 
me from the back of the car to 
stop. I applied the brakes, turned 
around, and sav Matteotti all 
doubled up and vomiting blood. 
Five minutes later he was dead. 
Neither I nor my friends placed a 
hand on him, except to push him 
into the car. Fright must have 
brought on an acute recrudescence 
of the tuberculosis from which he 
suffered. ar 

Questioned as to why he believed 
that Matteotti was concerned with 
the murder of Bonservizi, he evad- 
ed. At length he said: “I know 
it is so but I cannot prove it.” 

The other prisoners introduced 
alibis tending to prove that they 
could have taken no part in either 
the kidnaping or the murder. 
Loudly they pleaded “Not guilty!” 
Resolutely they maintained their 
entire innocence. Somewhat bored, 
the smiling Signoras concentrated 
their attention upon chief prisoner 
Dumini, young, clean shaven, born 
in St. Louis, U. S. A. 

Witnesses. No one of the accused 
was identified by the numerous 
alleged “eyewitnesses,” who de- 
scribed the kidnaping in lurid but 








greatly dissimilar accounts, They all 
professed to have seen a desperate 
struggle take place while Matteotti 
was being bundled into the ear. 
Said one: “Matteotti kicked a hole 
in the windshield.” Said another: 


“Dumini kicked Matteotti in the 
stomach.” Said a third witness: 
“They fought so hard that I 


thought they must be moving- 
picture actors. But I didn’t notice 
any camera.” 

Defense attorney Farinacci was 
not slow to pour out scathing 
words upon such witnesses. The 
trial continued. Cynics recalled a 
petulant remark made by Mus- 
solini, just after the murder was 
committed and before the body 
was discovered: 

“Those stinking Socialists are 
worried because they can’t find 
their Matteotti. He probably ran 
away with some girl.” 

The testimony last week tended to 
show that the murderers. buried 
Matteotti, using as digging tools 
a file and the crank handle of their 
motor. The corpse was eventually 
discovered by a dog. 

The prosecution closed by de- 
manding a verdict of manslaughter, 
saying that while it was unbe- 
lievable that Matteotti died of a 
brain storm, yet there was no pre- 
meditated murder. 


GERMANY 


10,000,000 Ba/lots 


“Thou shalt not steal!” warned 
the German Nationalist press in 
reproving 


biblical scare-heads. 


Cate a 





PRINCE EITEL 
- + + expressed surprise 


Meanwhile the Communists and the 
Socialists “stole” with all possible 
energy. They accomplished the 
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first stage of what their enemies 
call “a gigantic legal theft’ by 
whooping up 10,000,000 Germans to 
east ballots calling for a national 
referendum (TIME, March 15) on 
the question of whether property 
belonging to the former German 
nobility and seized by the Republic 
may be retained without com- 
pensating the original owners. 
Since only 4,000,000 ballots were 
needed to cause the referendum to 
be held, its protagonists are jubi- 
lant. None the less they must 
roll up 20,000,000 ballots to gain 


the final victory. 

Prince Protests. To the rabble 
that thus voted, former Prince 
Eitel Friedrich of Prussia, second 
son of Wilhelm der Zweite, issued 
a manifesto expressing his “sur- 
prise” and stigmatizing their “in- 
gratitude”: “Though the Princely 
Houses are willing to compromise 
with the State, they must be ac- 
corded the rights of first-class 
citizens. . . . Let it be remembered 
that of the 42 princes who saw 
front line service during the War, 


14 were killed.” 


BELGIUM 


Crash Went the Franc 


While the French franc trembles 
and fluctuates with every breath of 
political rumor, the Belgian franc 
has been stable at 4.54 cents since 
October of last year. Last week it 
crashed inexplicably to 4.01. Fiscal 
experts croaked that this was the 
most serious break in a European 
currency since the Dawes plan stabil- 
ized the German mark. At Brussels, 
Finance Minister Janssen was flayed 
by the Opposition for having 
allegedly withdrawn in part the 
support of the Government in “peg- 
ging” the franc. While the true 
cause of the break remained ob- 
scure, it was rumored that a 
slight devaluation of the franc to 
a point where it may be more 
firmly pegged is contemplated. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Embalmments 


At the end of every story there 
is always someone to inquire, “And 
then what happened?” Seldom 
enough is there an answer. But 
now and then the answer crops 
up to a question too mad for even 
a busybody to ask. Who, for ex- 
ample, has ever asked, “. . . and 
after the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand of Austria and his: wife were 
shot at Serajevo, and after the 
World War was thus started AND 
after Serajevo itself was made part 
of the new state of Jugoslavia, 
then who had to pay the fee of the 
man who embalmed the bodies in 
which were embedded the bullets 
which started the War?” 

Though almost any fond parent 





ARCHDUKE & WIFE 


Their mortician is unrewarded 


would spank the daylights out of 
a child who asked such a question, 
it was both answered and put off 
last week. 

The Embalmer. Dr. Paul Kau- 
nitz, house doctor of the Serajevo 
City Hospital, was the man who 
embalmed that extraordinary pair 
of passionately devoted lovers, the 
Archduke and Sophie (Countess 
Chotek) whom he had raised to 
the state of morganatic wife and 
to the title of Princess Hohenberg, 
despite the opposition of the en- 
tire Austrian court yet with the 
sympathetic aid of the Vatican 
(1900) since he was a devout 
Catholic. 

As Dr. Kaumitz performed the 
task; the bodies under his hands 
indeed gave silent proof of the 
Archduke’s love and courage, if 
proof were needed. The _ bullets 
which pierced his wife had passed 
through his body first; for he 
sprang before her when the assas- 
sin leaped up and threatened them 
both with an automatic pistol. 

The Fee. Dr. Kaunitz may pos- 
sibly have anticipated that his serv- 
ices would be highly rewarded, 
since the Archduke, as everyone 
knows, was heir-apparent to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary. Con- 
fidently Dr. Kaunitz waited for 
someone to pay him—waited 
throughout the War. At last he 
presented a bill for 20,000 crowns 


| 
| 


($400) to Dr. Thun of Tenchen, 
the guardian of Max Hohenberg,* 


24, eldest son of the murdered 
Archduke. Dr. Thun _ indignantly 
refused to make payment. Said 


he: “Dr. Kaunitz was only carry- 
ing out the duties incumbent upon 
him as an Austrian state medical 
official, when he performed these 
embalmments. There can be no 
question of payment.” 

The Suit. Dr. Kaunitz straight- 
way commenced suit against Max 
Hohenberg in the Czechoslovakian 
courts, and was awarded the sum 
of 10,000 crowns, according to des- 
patches from Prague last week. 
He did not get them, however. 
Thoroughly roused, the redoubtable 
Dr. Thun has now carried the suit 
to a higher court. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Disasters 


Costa Rica. High aloft the great 
Varilla River is spanned by a rail- 
road bridge. Out upon it puffed 
an excursion train. The excursion- 
ists chiefly farmers and laborers, 
had purchased their tickets at a 
high price, most of which repre- 
sented a charitable contribution to 
a home for the aged, sponsored by 
the noted Professor Francisco 
Gomez Alizago. 

As the overloaded train jolted 
upon a poorly fastened rail, there 
came a rending crash. A car 
teetered sickeningly, fell to the bot- 
tom of the river. Two other cars 
slithered and hung pendent from 
the cliff—below them a_  190-foot 
clear drop. 

The killed numbered 248. among 
them Professor Alizago. The 93 
injured were cared for by the Red 
Cross, which rushed aid from San 
José, five and one-half miles away, 
and started a subscription for the 
relief of the many widowed or or- 
phaned by the wreck. 

Ecuador. For 18 hours ink-black 
clouds deluged Oro Province. Mo- 
ment by moment the Jubones River 
roared louder. Frightened Ecua- 
dorians sought shelter in their 
homes. At last, the river over- 
flowed, drowned 50 persons, caused 
$2,000,000 property damage. 

Colombia. While Ecuadorians 
were being drowned, numerous in- 
habitants of adjacent Colombia 
clutched their parched throats and 
prayed fervently for rain. By last 
week the drought conditions had 
become so severe as to cause the 
Magdalena River to fall until nav- 
igation was no longer possible for 
boats of commercial tonnage. The 
problem of getting necessary sup- 
plies to the parched interior was 
acute. 





*At the time of the Archduke’s marriage, 
he was compelled to renounce the succession 
rights of any children resulting from this 
union, “the first between a Habsburg prince 
and a woman not of the blood royal.” 
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New Plays 


Easter and One Day More. The 
first of these is by Strindberg and 
the second by Joseph Conrad, and 
the two were introduced as com- 
panion pieces by The _ Stagers. 
Michael Strange—she who is Mrs. 
John Barrymore—made her first 
important professional appearance 
in the former and quite confounded 
the obstinates who had seen her 
play a small part in a summer 
stock company last July and said 
she could not act. She was not 
exceptional, but she was good. 

Easter is a confused parable 
about a family whose father was in 
jail because of the unfortunate re- 
sults of dipsomania. The same 
strain of insanity runs in the daugh- 
ter’s blood. In her semi-bemused 
conversation, the playwright has 
set the sharpest jewels of his phil- 


osophy. Some of the jewels did 
not twinkle very clearly. Easter 
is symbolic, Continental, difficult, 


and not particularly stimulating to 
the casual U. S. mind. Which may 
prove to certain erudites that it is 
a good play. 

The Conrad piece is a sea sketch 
about a wandering son home after 
16 years. It is in a mood made 
familiar by the short sea plays of 
Eugene O’Neill. And in this case 
it is by no means stubborn pa- 
triotism that encourages the report 
that the O’Neill plays are consider- 
ably superior. 


The Girl Friend. The move- 
ment for smaller and smarter mus- 
ical comedies which various pro- 
ducers have contemplated — since 
‘Sunny eliminated competition § in 
the more spacious field, has at last 
unearthed a good one. The Girl 
Friend is not guaranteed uncondi- 
tionally, but it offers a consistent- 
ly agreeable display. It has good 
music and unquestionably the best 
lyrics in town. It has a _ sound 
enough set of jokes and more than 
the usual allotment of brisk danc- 
ing. Eva Puck and Sam White, 
vaudeville favorites, are the fea- 
tured entertainers. They too, if 
not supreme, are soundly satisfac- 


tory. They tell the story of a 
chicken-rancher on Long Island 
who became a champion six-day 


bicycle rider. And of his girl, 
who was so dumb that when he 
took her to The Big Parade he 
had to buy her a flag. 


Hush Money. Justine Johnstone, 
once a glorified girl of Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s, returns as an actress. It 
may be stated without reserve that 
Miss Johnstone is the most beauti- 
ful blond leading woman in the 
land. She is not the best actress, 
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JUSTINE JOHNSTONE 
. most beautiful blond leading 


woman in the U. S.” 


but she is easily good enough for 
this inconspicuous little crook play. 
Miss Johnstone plays the fiancée 
of a young man with a prison rec- 
ord. Practically the entire remain- 
der of the cast is bent upon hurling 
him back to the gaol. A diamond 
necklace is stolen and things look 
pretty sour for him. But he picks 
the very necklace out. of the chief 
detective’s pocket just in time for 
the final happy curtain. 


Rainbow Rose. In TIME for Aug. 
24 you will find a comedy called 
A Lucky Break marked unsatis- 
factory. The comedy now reap- 
pears with music added and re- 
mains strictly routine. It is about 
a rich man who discovered that his 
old home town loved him for him- 
self and not his money. Fair music 
and moderately adept performers 
are included. One imitation mon- 
key-dance by Hansford Wilson is 
all that mattered much. 


Juno and the Paycock. Great 
has been the excitement in Britain 
over Sean O’Casey, plumber. Mr. 
O’Casey put by his wrenches and 
his putty one day to write a play 
about Irish politics. So fervently 
did Dublin approve that London 
saw the play, approving also. Now 
comes the Manhattan production. 
Two things interfered with enjoy- 
ment of this local version. One is 


unfamiliarity with Irish politics 
and the other the not particularly 
capable production. 

In this enlightened land we do 
not shoot people because they are 


Republicans. When you eall a 
man an Englishman in Dublin you 
have to say it with a smile. Juno 
and the Paycock is a cruel satire 
on these things. The leading fig- 
ure of the play is a drunken, 
shiftless, swaggering braggart, who 
rolls homeward mumbling of Irish 


liberty as his son _ lies _ bullet- 
riddled down the road. 
Augustin Duncan plays this 


childish alcoholic rather too slowly 
and exactly. In the rest of the 
cast there is a variety of Irish 
accent and a mingling of good 
acting and bad. “Juno” is a 
woman’s name and “Paycock” is 
vulgate for “Peacock”. 


Ghosts. Some: half dozen Ibsen 
plays* have been stirred from their 
slumber this season and presented to 
an inquiring public. Of these Hedda 
Gabler, which still lingers for 
special matinees, was the most sat- 
isfactory. This version of Ghosts 
is patchy, with a- magnificent 
Alving in José Ruben, a fairly good 
Engstrand in J. M. Kerrigan, an 
excellent Regina in Hortense Alden, 
and a disappointing Mrs. Alving 
in, Lucile Watson. 

The play itself does not seem 
so taut and reverberate an ad- 
venture as it used to. Time and 
fashion and the crowding experi- 
ences of our troubled time have 
blunted the fangs of many a 
great but earlier philosophy. Ghosts 
is a play which the student can- 
not afford to miss, but it is also 
a play for which the general mad 
demand is imperceptibly dwindling. 

Clean-minded theatre-goers  re- 
joiced that, although Ghosts was 
not well performed, yet the audi- 
ence took with equanimity its 
moral: That a woman may _ be 
wrong to go on living with a lib- 
ertine even when he is her hus- 
band. Manhattanites of 1926 did 
not howl down Oswald, the vener- 
eal-disease-wracked son of Libertine 
Alving. Though they evinced sym- 
pathy for Mrs. Alving in her ef- 
forts to shield Oswald from temp- 
tation, they appeared to acquiesce 
with Ibsen in thinking that his 
attempt to seduce his mother’s 
maid and his eventual blindness 
were foredoomed. A _ few uncul 
tured spectators seemed vexed that 
Libertine Alving did not appear, 
having died some years before the 
play was supposed to begin. Ibsen- 
ites pointed proudly to this ex- 
ample of the great Hendrick’s “re- 
trospective method.” They re- 
called that it was his habit to 
plunge into the midst of his story 
and then gradually reveal the long 
sequence of former events. 


Devils. A harsh play of south- 
ern superstition slipped into town 
and caught the professional wit- 
nesses off their guard. So many 


*John Gabriel Borkman, Little EFEyolf. 
Hedda Gabler, The Master-builder, Rosmers- 


holm, ete. 
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bad plays have been done in this 
lamentable season that an air of 
patient resignation has come over 
the first-nighters. Furthermore 
Devils was by Daniel N. Rubin, 
author of the incredible Night Duel, 
in which the established talents of 
Marjorie Rambeau were recently 
sacrificed. 

Devils turned out to have depth 
and determination. It tells of a 
buried community in the cotton 
fields and how the Christian re- 
ligion reached them all awry and 
drove the prettiest daughter of the 
village to delirium and death. The 
instrument of the Word’s dis- 
tortion is a ranting fanatic of 
a priest, who boils accurately 
through the play in the interpre- 
tation of John Cromwell. The 
play is brutal and unpleasant, but 
a sound and at times swiftly ex- 
citing piece of dramaturgy. How 
much of it is truth and how much 
of it is theatre, only a_ witness 
who knows the hidden southern 
countries can determine. 


90 Horse-Power. Out of the 
many plays this week this must 
be set down as the least. It is 
the story of a Long Island chauf- 
feur who was really a person of 
distinction. The talents of the 
troupe are inconsiderable. 


. . . 


The Neighborhood Playhouse last 
week interrupted the run of The 
Dybbuk with a triple bill of light 
music. The three are A Burmese 
Pwe; Hayden’s opera-bouffe, The 
Apothecary; and Kuan Yin, a Chi- 
nese fantasy. They combine into 
one of the most graceful and thor- 
oughly satisfactory entertainments 
that the town now boasts. The Bur- 
mese piece depicts the general good 
time to be had by all when a 
wealthy host gives a party. The 
Apothecary is light and whimsical, 
and the Chinese piece has bits of 
Russian and a dash of good old 
Broadway. Albert Carroll and the 
resident Neighborhood troupe are 
employed in the performance and 
give singularly good account. The 
entertainment provides probably 
the only musical evening in the 
city’s theatres devoid of a note of 
jazz or an old joke. 


Best. Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


SERIOUS 

THE GREEN Hat—The silky phil- 
osophy of Michael Arlen made emi- 
nently credible by Katharine 
Cornell. 

Hreppa GABLER—Special matinées 
of Emily Stevens and her able 
troupe of Ibsenites. 

THE WispomM TootH—The wist- 
ful fantasy of an unsuccessful man 
who succeeded in returning to his 
youth. 

Craic’s Wire—The sombre his- 





tory of a hard-hearted housewife 
who found no place in her home 
for a husband. 

THE JEST—The hot breath and 
cold laughter of Italian nights and 
days in a glowing revival, with 
Basil Sydney. 

LULU BELLE-—Lenore Ulric and 
a well trained troupe, mostly Ne- 
gro, in an explicit tale of Harlem 
night, life. 

YOUNG WoopLEY—How sex came 
to an English schoolboy.  Prin- 
cipally Glenn Hunter. 


LESS SERIOUS 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC—Rostand’s 
classic tale of the man whose nose 
was too large for any woman to 
love. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG *MAN— 
Last few weeks of the shrewd his- 
tory of how a small fortune was 
lost and found behind the scenes 
of a Broadway play. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Three slight- 
ly antiquated ladies take three 
callow college youths off for a 
week-end on Long Island. 

THE LAST OF Mrs. CHEYNEY—A 
suave and subtle comedy of man- 
ners, good and bad, in English 
drawing rooms. Including Ina 
Claire. 


MUSICAL 


Ladies, lovers, jazz, and what 
have you? are agreeably combined 
in these: Sunny; The Cocoanuts; 
No, No, Nanette; The . Vagabond 
King; Artists and Models; Tip- 
Toes; The Student Prince. 


Ashes 


Folk will pay money to stare at 
any rarity—whether it is a man 
who plays exceptional tennis, or a 
woman who can swallow a snake, 
or a cow with seven legs. It was 
inevitable, then, that Vera, Coun- 
tess Cathcart, being the most prom- 
inent woman ever kept out of the 
country for her turpitude, should 
either compose or appear in a play. 
She did both. Last week the play, 
called Ashes of Love, was pro- 
duced simultaneously in London 
and in New. York (via Washing- 
ton). 

In Washington. The stage man- 
ager stepped in front of the cur- 
tain. . . . Everyone was to under- 
stand that the Countess Cathcart 
was appearing tonight in person. 
... The play was the story of her 
own life. . .. She had written it 
around notes which she had kept 

herself in person. 
I thank you.... 

Act I. The London home of Lady 
Darnmouth. A party is in prog- 
ress. Lady Cathcart steps on in 
the role of Estelle (mild applause), 
who is married to Lord Douglas 
Rayhaven, a dotard who spends his 
time walking, resting, sleeping. 
Lord Victor Anton, a guest at the 
party, entreats Estelle to elope 
with him to South Africa. She 
agrees. (Hopeful applause.) 

Act II. The elopers reach Cape 


Town. They are very poor. Lord 
Anton takes to the bottle. Estelle 
has been divorced by her husband. 
Lord Anton is unfaithful to her 
with a neighbor. Lord Anton is 
unfaithful to her with a stranger. 
Lord Anton takes to the bottle. 
(Cool applause.) 


Act III, Estelle, deserted by Lord 
Anton, returns to London. Dotard 
invites her to live with him again. 
She refuses. Curtain. (No ap- 
plause.) 

In Manhattan. Had Countess 
Cathcart crept ashore incognito to 
present her play any normal Man- 
hattan audience would have man- 
aged to strangle all but a few fits 
of mirth rendered excusably inevit- 
able by some of the lady’s sorry 
lines. As it was, a house in which 
Noel Coward, Ralph Barton, Re- 
becca West, Anita Loos, John Far- 
rar, Thyra Sampter Winslow, John 
Howard Lawson, Grace George and 
other celebrities were unfortunate 
enough to find themselves, seized 
the opportunity to satiate a long- 
whetted appetite for derision. They 
sent the curtain aloft with salvo 
of anticipatory snickering. Line 
after line that would ordinarily 
have occasioned nothing more pain- 
ful than uneasy silence they swept 
from context with gales of exuber- 
ant malice. They crowned their 
mockery after the harrowing inepti- 
tude of Act II with raucous shouts 
of “Author!” “Author!” But it is 
doubtful that any of those present 
will soon forget that the subject of 
their entertainment played her part 
out to its bitter end. Bolstered by 
ample courage for her bad bargain 
or by the fortitude of foolhardiness, 
she delivered a curtain speech in 
unfaltering accents. On behalf of 
her colleagues and herself she 
thanked the Manhattanites for their 
“appreciation,” their “kind recep- 
tion.” 

In London. Said critics: 

“Why should Ashes be imposed 
on us? It was not-England that 
tried to exclude Lady Cathcart.” 

London Morning Post. 

“So formless, so lacking ; 
neither sense ... nor feeling .. . 
to mitigate the completeness of the 
play’s failure.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“The story is crude . . . dialogue 
banal . . . people lifeless as dum- 
mies. . . ."—Westminster Gazette. 


“There must be thousands of 
schoolgirls who could do better.”— 
Evening News. 

“Unintentional 
News. 

Newsboys displayed lemon-col- 
ored placards which declared, in 
huge block capitals: 

“ASHES” 
LOUD LAUGHTER 

The ‘headline referred to the 
roaring guffaws that greeted a lone 
ery of “Author!” as the curtain 
fell on the third act. 


The play was withdrawn after a 
run of five days. 


farce.” — Daily 
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MUSIC 








At Wanamaker’s 


Through the reaches of a great 
department store, empty of its 
shoppers, drifted one evening last 
week the sound of sweet, incred- 
ibly sweet strings, played on by 
sensitive, appreciative fingers. It 
was the first concert given with 
the Rodman Wanamaker collection* 
of rare Italian violins, violas and 
cellos, in the auditorium of this 
Manhattan store. Alfred Casella, 
famed Italian .composer, musician- 
ly, masterly, led the string orches- 
tra picked from the New York 
Philharmonic; Dr. Alexander Rus- 
sell played the organ; Josef 
Szigete, Hungarian violinist, 
played on the famed “Chant du 
Cygne” made by Stradivarius in 
1737, when he was 93, Saint- 
Saens’ “Le Cygne”; played it 
cleanly, limpidly; let no unwanted 
sentiment blur its colors. 


Petrushka 
Petrushka, curious, inimitable 
ballet-child of Igor Stravinsky, 


was given last week for the first 
time this season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Manhattan. Poor 
Petrushka, superbly done by Adolf 
Bolm, danced and danced, wriggled 
and writhed, beat his breast, ac- 
complished nothing, became in the 
end just the pitiful ghost of the 
brave puppet he was. Florence 
Rudolph was the ballerina; Gius- 
eppe Bonfiglio, the dashing Moor 
who won her; Serge Sondeikine, 
the author of the dazzling bright 
sets; Stravinsky, the genius in 
back of it all, Stravinsky at his 
best—sure, reckless, rhythmical, 
vivid. 


Finale 


The waters of the Rhine closed 
over the fateful Ring; swaggering 
Siegfried, murdered, burned on a 
giant pyre, Briinnhilde with him; 
Walhalla flamed red in the sky 
and, greed punished, the curtain at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Manhattan, fell last week on the 
first performance of the season of 
Richard Wagner’s Gétterdimmer- 
ung, stupendous finale of the Nibel- 
ungen Ring, fifth of the Wagner 
matinees. Nanny Larsen-Todsen, 
recovering from an illness, sang 
the difficlut music of Brinnhilde, 
creditably. Michael Bohmen, big 


*Assembled in Europe last season by ex- 
perts solely for concert purposes, never be- 
fore played on in the U. S. The instru- 
ments were: First violins—the Joachim 
Stradivarius, 1723; the La Chesney Stradi- 
varius, 1687; the Montagnana, 1747; a 
Tecchler, 1722. Second violins—the Dancla 
Stradivarius, 1710; a Guadagnivi. Violas— 
a Guadagnivi, 1780; Gaffriller, 1727. Cellos 
—a Ruger, 1765; a Tecchler, 1730. 


bass also billed as “indisposed,” 
was sinister, impressive, magnifi- 
cent; Friedrich Schorr, superb as 
Gunther; Rudolph Laubenthal, 
bountifully bewigged, an _ unin- 
spired Siegfried. Critics reveled 
in the music, lauded its interpreter, 
Conductor Artur Bodansky; _be- 
wailed the fact that carelessness 
and a disregard for Wagner’s 
instructions were allowed to spoil 
many of the effects; prayed that 
the Metropolitan orchestra, for sev- 
eral weeks now noticeably ragged, 
would get a long profitable vaca- 
tion. 


Cure 


To Manhattan from Riverside, 
Conn., came last week Dr. W. E. 
Dentinger to speak, at a meeting 
of the National Life Conservation 


Society at the Hotel Astor, on 
“Musico-therapy.” Just the thing, 
he said, for hysteria. Ladies in 


the audience were asked to close 
their eyes, relax, while a pianist 
concealed from view played sooth- 
ingly, monotonously, Schubert’s 
Serenade, Vice President Dawes’ 
Melody in A. Good for cows; too, 
he said, ‘makes them give more 
milk (see MEDICINE, p. 28), makes 
hens lay more eggs, helped Saul’s 
insanity, cured Gladstone’s rheu- 
matism. Fourteen Manhattan hos- 
pitals are using music in their 
tuberculosis wards, he said. “With 
proper care, diet, sanitation and 
music we can all live to be 150 
years old!” 


Cohens 


Almost any celebrity is glad to 
stand godparent to a child, a street, 
a monument, a steamship, a cock- 
tail or a baseball bat. But there 
is a fitness to be observed in this 
business of name-lending. It would 
be very stupid for a manufacturer 
of safety-razors to name his prod- 
uct after Admiral Erberle; very 
rude of a mouth-wash maker to 
call his deodorant “The Senator 
So & So”; very short-sighted of a 
tire producer to christen his inner 
tubes for The Battleship Maine.* 
What adjective, then, can be ap- 
plied to Louis and Isadore Cohen 
of New York City, who without 
permission bestowed upon a squat, 
ugly, evil-smelling cigar7 the name 
of Maria Jeritza, prima donna? 

Last week Madame Jeritza filed 
suit against the Cohens. Her full 
name, she explained, is “Maria 
Popper de Podhragy Jeritza, wide- 

*The Maine blew up, as everyone knows, 
in 1898. 


+Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, 
Burns, Peter Schuyler, Lillian Russell, 
William Penn, Judge Gaynor (onetime 
New York mayor) and many another have 
had cigars named in their honor 
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ly known throughout the civilized 
world.” Could the name “La 
Jeritza” mean anyone else? Did 
not every Frenchman, Italian, 
Spaniard, use the definite article 
“La” to refer to her, the supreme, 
the only Jeritza, pre-eminent so- 
prano of four continents? And this 
name the Messrs. Cohen had 
usurped. They had put it, over 
the trade name of “Cohen Bros.,” 
on two kinds of box. One kind 
contained some dismal cheroots af- 
fectionately known as “Little Cigar- 
ros.” The other contained larger 
cheroots; and on this box the 
Cohen brothers made _ themselves 
further offensive by printing, in 
connection with the name, the “pic- 
ture of a woman in fancy dress 
purporting to be that of the plain- 
un.” 

Madame Jeritza asked $25,000 
damages. 


Popular Song 


Into one of the vitamin-mon- 
gering sanitary lunch-rooms which 
steward the middle classes of Kan- 
sas City, reeled last week a strap- 
ping street sheik with Gershwin 
tintinnabulations at his fingertips. 
“Want coffee!” he pleaded. “Want 
coffee for a buggy ride! Thanks 
for the coffee! ‘Thanks for the 
buggy ride’! Gimme a_ vitamin 
now, dearie. Need all the vitamins 
you got. Need a vitamin to take 
on a buggy ride. ‘Thanks for the 
buggy ride” THANKS for the 
buggy vitamins! Oh, Oh, OH! 
‘IT had a won-der-ful time! Won- 
der-ful treat! Juh-huh-hust to hear 
the patter of hor-sez_ feet! 
THANKS for the buggy ride!” 


At Princeton, N. J., a score of 
ribald Juniors cheered the arrival] 
of a Prom girl whose escort had 
chartered a buggy in her honor— 
imported it from still more rural 
districts at allegedly fabulous ex- 
pense. “‘THANKS for the Buggy 
Ride’! The Buggy, Buggy, Buggy 
Ride!” they caroled. “Lost all 
my pride! ... Buggy-ridin’-lovin’! 


yo? 


...J] had a wonderful time! 


In Manhattan, in Chicago, at 
Denver, Los Angeles, Houston, 
New Orleans, Quebec—similar re- 
joicing. Everywhere raucous youth 
snapped up “Thanks for the Buggy 
Ride” (words and music by one 
Jules Buffano; sponsor, an ob- 
scure San Francisco firm). Swift- 
ly crabbed age constructed buggies 
and horses out of beaverboard, 
harness out of string, snatched 
wheels from baby perambulators, 
concocted numberless impromptu 
window displays. Awed jazz fan- 
ciers mentioned buggies and _ ba- 
nanas in the same gin-whiffed 
breath. 


Puritans and purists were vexed. 
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Precedent 


University professors of all de- 
grees and complexions of personal 
probity last week had the moral 
satisfaction of seeing a_ distin- 
guished precedent established to 
separate their private conduct from 
their professorial status, in the 
eyes of the law. 

In London an august glass door 
was smudged by curious noses (be- 
longing to pressmen who had been 
barred along with all other ob- 
servers from the _ courtroom). 
Above each nose a pair of eyes 
peered intently at five learned 
judges, at a culprit quite as 
learned as they. Eyebrows were 
lifted all round because the five 
judges were defying tradition and 
sitting without wigs or gowns—an 
event said to be without English 
legal precedent during the last 
century. 

The half-bald and bushily mus- 
tached culprit thus honored by so 
informal a trial, was Dr. J. B. S 
Haldane, a former reader in bio- 
chemistry at Cambridge University, 
a noted scientist recently much in 
the public eye*. His experiments 
and prophecies concerning ectogene- 
sis (laboratory birth) long gave 
the impression that he _ believed 
birth by woman would eventually be 
done away with. It was therefore 
with consternation that his friends 
saw him named as corespondent in 
an uncontested divorce suit last 
December. At once the “Sex Viri’” 
of Cambridge ousted him from his 
readership. His trial last week 
was an appeal from their ruling. 

Among the noses without the 
glass door of the courtroom, “Sex 
Viri” was whispered often and 
with lewd import. To the prurient 
not even a Latin numeral is pure. 
The “Six Men” of Cambridge were 
wronged. Meanwhile the five 
judges at London decided that the 
“Sex Viri’ had wronged Dr. Hal- 
dane. They sustained his appeal 
and rendered a verdict which is 
expected to create the legal pre- 
cedent that the private life of a 
university man shall be considered 
as of no relation to his scholastic 
position. az 

Seandalized moralists cried: 
“Who were these unwigged, un- 
robed, tradition-mocking judges?” 
They were: 

Justice Sir Horace E. Avory; 
John Withers, Member of Parlia- 
ment for the university; Dr. Monta- 
gue James, provost of Eton; Sir 
Walter M. Fletcher, secretary of 





*Nephew of encyclopedic-minded Viscount 
Haldane, lord chancellor of the Ramsay 
Macdonald (1924) Labor cabinet; author of 
Daedalus and Callinicus in the widely-read 
“Today and Tomorrow Series’ of prophetic 
essays (E. P. Dutton & Co.); prophet of 
the extinction of agriculture (by synthetic 
foods) ; savior of child life by his discovery 
of ammonium chloride as a cure for con- 
vulsions. 





N.E.A. 


J. B. S. HALDANE 
Culprit 


the Medical Research Council, and 
Sir William Bragg, director of the 
Davy-Faraday research laboratory. 


Simultaneously with Dr. Hal- 
dane’s exoneration by a_benchful 
of distinguished gentlemen, the pub- 
lic-school teachers of Newport, Ky., 
were ordered by the local board of 
education to see that the lower 
hems of their skirts soared no 
higher than eleven inches (lower 
middle calf) from the ground, that 
their elbows were at all times 
covered decently. A mothers’ club 
had protested that shorter 
skirts and nude elbows distracted 
their progeny from salubrious con- 
centration upon their studies. 


Two Reports 


The rural education division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education 
last week mulled over a_ report 
issued by its colleague, the statis- 
tical division. It was an encour- 
aging sort of report; said that 
since 1922 there had been an in- 
erease of 25.5% among women, 
30.1% among men, enrolled in 
U. S. teacher-teaching institutions; 
said that there were 40,963 more 
teachers-in-the-making in 1923 than 
in 1921; that 11 new teachers’ 
colleges had opened, making 382 
in all the U. S.; said that, taking 
the average training period of all 
these institutions as two years, 
only 126,874 recruits annually for 
six years would be necessary to fill 
or refill all the public-school teach- 


ing positions in the U. S., which 
now number 742,172; said that in 
the past twe years or so there 
had been, im all, 418,533 recruits 
(i. e., students enrolled), or in 
other words, that teachers were 
being trained almost twice as fast 
as they were needed if teachers 
had to be replaced only every six 
years, 

“That’s all very well,” thought 
the rural education division, “but 
the statistics do not reflect the 
quality of these teachers that are 
being turned out, nor the type 
of position that constitutes nearly 
a fourth of those 742,172 teaching 
positions in the U. S.” Nearly a 
fourth of all the positions are in 
one-teacher schools, and “it would 
be hazardous to guess” how many 
one-teacher school jobs are ac- 
curately described by the follow- 
ing hypothetical advertisement: 

“Wanted: Teacher for rural 
school; woman preferred; salary 
$800 a year; high school gradua- 
tion and professional training not 
necessary; low-grade _ certificate 
accepted; satisfactory board and 
room not guaranteed; applicant 
need not be more than 20 years 
of age and need not have taught 
more than one year in the same 
school.” 

Furthermore, the rural educa- 
tion division showed that, not- 
withstanding the large number of 
“recruits” enrolled, the teacher- 
teaching institutions had actually 
graduated only 40,484 teachers in 
1923-24. Half of these were needed 
to take care of the normal increase, 
due to population growth, in ele- 
mentary school enrollments. That 
left only some 20,000 trained 
teachers to fill vacancies caused 
by teachers leaving the profession. 
At that rate, the crops of new 
teachers now coming up are suffi- 
cient only if each teacher remains 
actively on the job for 30 years 
instead of six. In fine, said the 
rural education division, it is an 
excellent thing that teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools are trying 
to stimulate their enrollments; an 
excellent thing that some states 
have introduced (even though only 
as temporary expedients) normal 
training courses in their high 
schools. 


In London 


The University of London has 
its business offices in South Ken- 
sington, a college in Bloomsbury, 
two colleges on the Strand. It is 
as if the Wniversity of Chicago 
were strewn about from Ravens- 
wood to White City and out to Oak 
Park, or as if Columbia University 
were dissociated into Bronx, Bat- 
tery and Brooklyn units. 

Seeing the University of Lon- 
don’s plight, the Government lately 
effered it an option on eleven acres 
of good Bloomsbury soil adjacent 
to its University College hospital 
site, right behind the British Mu- 
seum, hard by a number of learned 
headquarters such as the Royal... . 
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Historical Society, the Bureau of 
British Universities, the American 
University Union. The district is 
quiet and dignified, well served by 
tram, tube and busses, seemingly 
an ideal spot for a concentrated 
university quarter. 

The option was to expire April 
1, but up to last week the Univer- 
sity of London had done nothing 
towards taking it up. A dozen rea- 
sons were given—the site was too 
cramped, too citified, too expensive. 
The real reason was concealed— 
the “bigwigs” of the University’s 
colleges were afraid of being 
nudged and bunted by one another’s 
reputations and _ personalities if 
brought to such close quarters. 

With the option’s expiration im- 
minent, London alumni conducted 
dignified propaganda; London stud- 
ents—visualizing escape from “the 
merciless, grasping Bloomsbury 
landladies” into cloistered dormi- 
tories like those at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—prepared a “rag” (street 
demonstration savoring of humor 
and earnestness). 


Rural Chair 


The major aspect of U. S. socio- 
logy is undoubtedly the steady 
drift from country districts to city 
centres.* Many important corol- 
laries arise from this fact—edu- 
cation, crime, food supply and dis- 
tribution, etc. 

To cope with this situation many 
remedies have been offered. One 
of the most sensible was proposed 
last week by Dr. Paul E. Tits- 
worth, President of Washington 
College, Chestertown, Md.+ This 
old college draws its. 186 men and 
women students from eleven states. 
chiefly from their rural districts. 
So the problems country communi- 
ties face are felt keenly. These 
problems include, besides the eco- 
nomic one of increased soil produc- 
tion (which, after all, the widely 
diffused agricultural colleges of the 
states care for rather well), those 
of education, culture and medicine. 
The college-trained country boy 
and girl treks to the cities for the 
“larger” opportunities there. Rarely 
do they return to their home towns. 

By establishing a rural chair at 
Washington College, President Tits- 


*In 1910 urban population was 45.8% 
of the U. S. total, 51.4% in 1920. The 
greatest change was in Michigan (in- 
dustrialized), 47.2% in 1910, 61.1% in 
1920. Next and more typical of the na- 
tion was Maryland, 50.8% in 1910, 60.0% 
a decade later. Urban population dropped 
only in Colorado (50.3% to 48.2%) and 
Montana (35.5% to 31.3%). It remained 
practically stationary in Wyoming. 

+Not to be confused with Washington 
College, Tenn. (1780); Washington Mis- 
sionary College, Washington, D. C. (1904) ; 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash. (1890); Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. (1853); University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. (1861); Washington 
and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

(1787); Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. (1782); or George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 
(1821; originally named Columbian). Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Conn, (1823), was 
first named Washington, 


worth hopes to turn the drift back 
to the rural communities. To the 
faculty would be added a new pro- 
fessor, “a man who has lived in 
cities, but who knows and loves the 
country.” He would be no theorist 
like Rousseau. He would be prac- 
tical. : 

The new rural course would in- 
clude, besides regular cultural sub- 
jects, several years’ work in chem- 
istry, especially the chemistry of 
the soil and perhaps the chemistry 
of fertilizers. Students would not 
be expected to turn farmers. Ra- 
ther the purpose of the agricultur- 
al subjects would be to give them 
a better understanding of and a 
sympathy with the farmer’s life. 
Students would major in “rural 
sociology” and “rural economics.” 
Such proposals Dr. Titsworth will 
place at once before the college 
directors, who will undoubtedly or- 
der them into execution next fall. 

Appealing to student support, 
Dr. Titsworth said last week: “. .. 
the country needs [young medical 
students] far more than the city 
. . . and [they] having become 
skilled in knowledge of rural dis- 
tricts . . . will be doubly valu- 
able. . . . Then arises the ques- 
tion of making such positions pay. 
A country doctor or lawyer can 
make a good living. After all it 
is not a matter of how much money 
a man makes, but how much he can 
save out of it, and it is much cheap- 
er to live [in the country] than 
in the cities.” 


Washington College is one of the 
15 oldest of the more than 500 
higher educational institutions in 
the U. S. At its founding in 
1782, when the Revolutionary War 
was nearing its close, George Wash- 
ington gave it personal permission 
to use his name and also con- 
tributed 50 guineas to its first 
fund. He was always interested in 
it, was a member of its board of 
visitors, took its Doctor of Laws 
degree in 1789. 
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Lake Levels 


Of recent years, the layman has 
heard much of suits brought 
against the city of Chicago for re- 
ducing the level of Lake Michi- 
gan, and thus of the other Great 
Lakes, with her drainage canal 
emptying into the Mississippi basin. 
Only last fortnight the Supreme 
Court granted extension of the 
scope of these suits (TIME, March 
15). The picture commonly con- 
jured by such news shows Great 
Lakes cities other than Chicago left 
high and dry on their banks, 
steamers stranded on widening 
beaches, steamers loitering  off- 
shore unable to unload rich car- 


goes—all on account of a great 
outpouring of water from the foot 
of Lake Michigan. 


An article in the current Scien- 
tific Monthly by a resident of one 
of the suing states, Professor Her- 
man L. Fairchild of the University 
of Rochester (N. Y.), corrected 
this picture with the following 
facts, now well known to engineers 
that have surveyed the Lakes-level 
problem for. some years: 

The Chicago canal opened in 
1900, was designed to effect a flow 
of 10,000 cubic feet a second. In 
1923 the War Department  ob- 
tained an injunction to have this 
limited to 4,167 ¢c.f.s and has al- 
lowed Chicago time to adjust mat- 
ters. 

In 25 years the 10,000 c.f.s. flow 
has lowered Lakes Michigan and 
Huron a total of 5 inches, reduc- 
ing the flow of Niagara by 5%. 
Lake Erie’s diminution  corre- 
sponds; Lake Superior has_ been 
virtually unaffected owing to par- 
tial control of its outlet by dams. 

But in the past six years there 
has been a steady drop in the 
levels of all the Great Lakes, even 
including Superior, of over two 
feet on the average. Much of this 
fall has been laid at Chicago’s 
door, whereas in actuality it was 
owing to meteorologic causes— 
“some slight and _ indeterminate 
shifting of the great atmospheric 
currents which flow eastward, at 
high altitudes,” across this latitude. 
Five inches in 25 years is not 
much of a patch on two feet in six 
years, and an engineering board of 
review has recommended that the 
Chicago drainage canal be _per- 
mitted to continue for three rea- 
sons: otherwise flooded streams and 
storm water would, owing to Chi- 
cago’s topography, flow into Lake 
Michigan making it even more foul 
than it now is near the city; the 
“Gulf to Lakes” commerce route is 
of great value and needs the full 
flow; the other Lakes can easily 
overcome the slight effect of the 
canal by constructing dams at their 
outlets as Superior has done.* 

Striking figures were presented 
on the 31-inch lowering of the 
Michigan-Huron water-level in the 
last six years: 

Unusual evaporation and scanty rains 

in six years of weather warmer 

CR IID cksisicccctbsrsctstnnscccrnmaenle 13 in. 
Increased outlet by widening the St. 

Clair River 
Diversion at Chicago Re 
Storage and retention in Superior........ 3 in. 
Diversion from Erie (Welland Canal, 


Black Rock canal, N. Y. State 
Be CRT) = icciectivict accoscbicncipcccestvecntan 2 in. 






*In glacial times, when the ice sheet 
still blocked the Mohawk and St. Lawrence 
valleys, there were two southerly outlets 
to the Great Lakes system, the present 
Wabash and _ Desplaines-Illinois valleys, 
both leading to the Mississippi. The latter 
ultimately robbed the former and a_ vast 
river, called Warren River after the engi- 
neer who traced its old scourway, carried 
the entire system’s outlet. The Chicago 
canal follows that scourway, deepened but 
a few feet. There was, in the Warren 
River’s day, a ‘“‘Lake Chicago” spreading 
out over the present state of Michigan ; 
Huron, Erie and Ontario were a “Lake 
Warren” with an outlet across Michigan 
into “Lake Chicago,” 
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The defender at the 
gates. Defective raw 
material “shall not 
pass’’ this alert tester 
One reason why tele- 
phones are made right. 
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“They shall not pass~’ @ 


ITH this watchword of determination the fos 
French ‘held back their foe at Verdun. 
Today ‘‘they shall not pass’’ is a watchword 
equally determined in Western Electric tele- 
phone making—only here it always means “‘de- 
fective materials and apparatus shall not pass.” 
Inspection, inspection, inspection is the order 
of the day in this work of making telephones 
and telephone equipment. 

From the raw material stage, when strength 
tests and quality tests are rigorously applied, 
through every step of manufacture, a telephone 
must qualify for service—and do so before a 

7 chain of critical inspectors. 


This insistence on high standards of materials 


The acid test. 
Thecoatingona 
telephone must 
provethatitcan 
resistcorrosion, 







and workmanship is Western Electric’s day-to- igh inschine imitates the hand, 
Back of dz by “ B ll . h ifting and replacing a elephone 
ox ay part in making Bell telephone service the receiver, An endurance test. 
our 
* standard of the world, 


telephone 
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SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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ee BS pape oo and delighted. 
Unglis end o ir- Nic-O to the test at our 
ginia, Turkish and Ha- risk. r 
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136 W. 43rd St. 


Now! Can 


Smoke all 
I like 


—Cigars, Cigarettes or Pipe 


“No objec” 
tion from my 
heart or nerves. 
No kick from 
my doctor. I 
can smoke to 
my heart's con- 
tent now and 
get all the pleas- 
ure and satis- 
faction that 
smoking means 
with none of 
the harmful ef- 
fects." 


The Bulk of a 


Nicotine Removed 





—the Full Tobacco Flavor and 


Aroma Retained 


O-Nic-O Cigars, Cigar- 
ettes and Pipe Tobacco 
are fine-quality cigars, 
cigarettes and tobacco 
with the bulk of the nico- 
tine removed. Nicotine, 
contrary to the general 
impression, means noth- 
ing in the flavor, aroma 
or charm of tobacco. It 
provides no ‘‘kick’’ as 
many think, but a ‘‘kick- 
back." In tobacco relish 
or satisfaction it is wholly 
a negative element. You 
High- #2 quickly prove this to 


O-Nic-O Cigars: 

ae ay ovens filler Yourself by smoking an 

with genuine Sumatra O-Ni¢-O cigar, cigarette 

wrapper apd binder or pipeful of O-Nic-O to- 
’ bacco. Smoking remains 


smoking for you. You 
get all the old-time taste 
and aroma, all the old- 
time enjoyment and sat- 
= istaction with no harm. 


i 


< 


\ Inveterate smokers 

NY smoke O-Nie-O with all 
\ a we the relish they smoked 
\ oo their old cigars, cigarettes 

a \y and tobacco. Many say 
they get more real enjoy- 


O-Nic-O Cigarettes: An ment and satisfaction out 
exquisite blend of Tur- of O-Nic-O than out of 
— and Domestic To- their old smokes. Try 

accos. 


O-Nic-O yourself (cigars, 
cigarettes or tobacco) 
and satisfy yourself that 
smoking can be smoking 
and = no penalty to 
health 


Send for Trial Smokes 


A box of ten O-Nic-O 
cigarssent upon receipt of 
$1.20 or boxof 40cigarettes 
or five-ounce can O-Nic-O 
Tobacco sent upon re- 
ceipt of $1, with the un- 
de rstanding that you may 
have your money back if 
not more than surprised 
Put oO- 





Send to-day. Mail 


ana Tobaccos. coupon or letter. 


LINCOLN & ULMER, Inc. 
New York City 
ene ee es Pee se se 


Lincoin & Ulmer, Inc., 136 W. 43rd St., 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: Send me the trial O-Nic-O 
smokes I have checked. I enclose $1.20 (for 
cigars) $1.00 for cigarettes or tobacco with the 
understanding that I may have my money back 
if I am not perfectly satisfied. 


| ] Box of 10 [ ] Box of 40 
O-Nic-O Cigars O-Nic-O Cigarettes 


[ ] 5 02. can 
O-Nic-O Tobacco 
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RELIGION 








Trends ~ 


Fundamentalist League. Funda- 
mentalist members of the Pres- 
byterian Church for some time 


have been organizing into a 
Laymen’s League. Original plans 
were to keep this league a 


secret one and work under cover. 
But second thought has decided its 
originators to make public the 
aims. The lea sage will keep “its 
members pos on all matters in 
defense of the faith” by means 
of a monthly bulletin. Detailed 
plans are out by which fundamen- 
talist laymen may be elected as 
commissioners to the forthcoming 
session of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. D. Webster Wylie is 
President of the League, with of- 
fices at No. 25 Broad St., Man- 
hattan. 


Seandinavian Scandal. In 1924 
Rev. Mr. Ingerslev, head of the 
Central Methodist Mission in Scan- 
dinavia, charged that Dr, Anton 
Bast, Methodist Episcopal Bishop 
of Scandinavia, had fraudulently 
converted vast church moneys. The 
Methodist Conference of Denmark 
excommunicated the complainant. 
Dr. Bast was locked in jail with- 
out bail for four months until five 
officials of the U. S. Methodist 
Episcopal Church arrived in Copen- 
hagen and got him released on 
bail (December, 1924). Last Janu- 
ary the Public Prosecutor finally 
nad him indicted on nine counts for 
the conversion of 635,000 kronen 
($165,000). By jury trial last week 
he was found guilty of fraudu- 
lently converting 182,000 kronen 
($47,320) of charity funds and 
sentenced to three months in prison. 
Other charges were not supported 
or were withdrawn. 


Kingdom of Christ. Last Decem- 
ber, Pope Pius XI instituted by 
encyclical letter to Catholics the 
Feast of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
as King to be celebrated the last 
Sunday in October. Many leaders 
of creeds other than Catholic ap- 
plauded the idea. Then the dis- 
cussion waned until last week, when 
the National Lutheran Council 
(representing 2,500,000 U.S. 
Lutherans in America and meeting 
in Chicago) unhooded a hawking, 
soaring criticism: 

“We have read with great in- 
terest the encyclical letter of Pope 
Pius XI, given out on Dec. 11, 1925, 
in which, ‘with Apostolic author- 
ity,’ he instituted the Feast of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as King. This 
feast is to be celebrated ‘every 
year and in all the world on the 
last Sunday of the month of Oc- 
tober; that is. the one just pre- 
ceding the celebration of all the 
Saints, ss < 

“May we not commend to the 
consideration of all Protestants the 


auestion whether they will not more 
certainly honor Christ as_ their 
Savior and King by faithfully ad- 
hering to the truth of the Gospel 
and conforming their lives thereto 
than by joining in the celebration 
of a mighty festival marked by 
‘magnificent processions’ and out- 
ward ‘ceremonies’ ?” 

By unanimous vote the Council 
decided to appeal to all other Prot- 
estant bodies to abstain from tak- 
ing part in the new Feast. 


. - . 


In Mexico. Mexico has turned 
aggressively to the nationalization 
of its religions, of which Catho- 
licism is vastly predominant. Ac- 
cording to the Mexican Constitu- 
tion of 1917, which has only 
recently. begun to be enforced, no 
foreign prelate may officiate in his 
cult in Mexico. Thus George Jo- 
seph Caruana, Archbishop of Se- 
baste and Apostolic Delegate to 
the Antilles and Mexico,* may not 
function religiously in the great- 
er part of his diplomatic terri- 
tory. Nothing, however, can pre- 
vent his entering Mexico in private 
capacity. Yet to avoid stirring up 
needless trouble he went there in- 
cognito some days ago. Last week 
he revealed his presence as an 
effort to untangle the national 
Catholic snarl, 


Mercier Gift. Cardinal Mercier 
of Belgium, who died the end of 
January (TIME, Feb. 1), cherished 
a 14th Century picture. It was 
that of Jan van Ruysbroek (1293- 
1381), the “Ecstatic Teacher,” the 
mystic. He insisted that “the 
soul finds God in its own depths,” 
that there are three stages up the 
“spiritual ladder” of Christian at- 
tainment: 1) the active life, 2) 
the inward life, and 3) the contem- 
plative life. Some read in his 
mystic dissertations fore-trails of 
the Reformation. Cardinal Mer- 
cier, a teacher himself, begged in 
his will that Pope Pius XI accept 
this portrait. Last week it was 
despatched to the Vatican. 

Cardinal Mercier’s successor as 
Archbishop of Malines was last 
week appointed. He is Mgr. Ernest 
van Roey, onetime Vicar General 
of that see. 


Divorce. Religious affiliation 
tends to stabilize marriage, as one 
could verify again last week from 
a study of the question which the 
Lutheran, weekly magazine of the 
United Lutheran Church, has just 
made. The magazine questioned 
2,500 Lutheran pastors. Of these, 
527 made answer that of 68,559 
marriages performed 1,073 resulted 
in divorces—1 in 60. In the U. S. 
in 1924 there were 1,178,206 mar- 
riages, 170,867 divorces—1 in 6. 





*He is a U. S. citizen; once worked in 
o parish of Our Lady of Mercy, Brooklyn, 
Y.; was secretary to Cardinal Dough- 
a of Philadelphia; a missionary to the 
Philippines; a U. S. Army chaplain; Vati- 
can representative in Siberia; Bishop of 
Porto Rico, 
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Why not live with more 


TREES? 


THE LIVING TREE GUILD announces a plan whereby everyone, 


Before the door of The Little Church 9 :. : : ° 4 ° 
iS cnaiabetiomeecinagtabe pth se whether they live in the city or the country, may enjoy the intimacy of 


mantic spots in the, world—there are growing trees. You may secure live trees 2 to 3 years old, at nominal cost 
oO , yo show the "e 5-Tt. . 7 . ° . 
sch any tote from THE LIVING with clear instructions as to their use. These trees are inspected by 


TREE GUILD. The Living Tree Guild and fully guaranteed! 










































ing plant. The more the city traffic rumbles by our “Sine foals their cob? and 
window, the more the automobiles crowd our highways, knaves their power; Let 

the greater becomes the need for peace, the love, the beauty fortune’s bubbles rise 
r Th f . alway fh we and fall; Who sows a field, 

of Nature. The message of trees is always one of happiness or trains a flower, OR 
and relaxation. PLANTS A TREE, is more 
than all.” 


seer: is no substitute in our lives for a tree or a grow- 


The Norway Spruce is famous for being hardy—when it is 
favorably planted it almost takes care of iteelf. Also, it devel- 
opes a fine, beautiful shape. Cultivated spruces are valuable. 
There is not an investment that increases faster year by year 
than a splendid spruce tree. Many persons who planted seed- 
lings a few years ago find that they now have an asset of 
great value, one that could be made to yield big profits. 

These trees offered here are seedlings grown for the purpose 
of transplanting. This stock is endorsed by the Forestry De- 
partments of the State of Maryland and the State of New 
Jersey. Also, the Pennsylvania Railroad, which has a very 
extensive forestry department organized on the most up-to- 
date lines, has bought many thousands of trees from thissource. 


ONE $195 
DOZEN FOR 


NORWAY SPRUCES 


Here are nursery grown 2 to 3 year seedlings, with 
finely developed roots, at this age about 6 inches 
high. This is the size that is by far the best to 
transplant and transport. It is very simple to use 
these trees. Full instructions will be found in each 
shipment, together with suggestions for their use. 
Delivered by parcel post in specially constructed 
cartons; roots wrapped in damp moss that will 

keep them alive for days. 








Every Tree 
GUARANTEED 


To Live 


4 
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nn : . oe Living Tree Guild, 
The trees which you will re- hg Bn 
ceive under this offer are full 7 wee — wy. 
guaranteed to be successful. , i2 N 


Please send 12 Nor- 
way Spruce Trees 
packed in damp moss 
r in a specially constructed 
y / carton, these trees being 2 
to 3 years old, nursery-grown 
“2 seedlings. I will pay the post- 
A man who delivers them $2.95 plus 
4 ~ a few cents postage. If any fail 
4 yi to grow it is understood you will 
4 replace them without cost upon ap- 
plication within two months: {If remit- 
tance is enclosed add 15c for parcel post 

A and shipment will be made prepaid.] 


If you will take reasonable 
carein the planting, and any 
trees fail to live they will be® 
replaced promptly without 
cost upon application within 
two months. 


Reply today! Get first choice! 


ff 
Ps DRGRIRO © kes cactvsresicasceocscsnevscvestnesenessonssoeneseonssnessecesceseseonesasooossnes 


“i TIO © onccdcinstersorserenses " ctearaauininenuanaenontiainitneia. 
e { ] Check here if you want 2 dozen trees for $5. 


Living Tree Guild 


303 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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BONDS 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


AND TERMS 
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The answer to 
these questions 


might save many an 
investor disappointment 


F YOU are an investor you should 

be able to answer them, for your 
own protection. They are really i in- 
dispensable to a safe handling of 
your investment funds. 


How ate bond yields figured? 

Is it advisable to register bonds? 

Is there any advantage in buying 
bonds which are listed on the 
Exchanges ? 

How and to what extent can a bond- 


holder borrow money, using his 
bonds as security ? 


How is bond interest collected? 

If ail bonds are safe, why do some 
yield 4% and others 7%? 

What advantage have bonds as 


compared to— 
Stocks? Mortgages? 
What bonds are best suited to the 
investment of. 
Trust Funds? Basiness Reserves? 
Individual Funds ? 


From whom shall I buy bonds? 








These are a few of the practical ques- 
tions asked and answered in a little 
book we have recently published, 
called “BONDS— Questions an- 
swered—Terms Defined.” It is a 
handbook of bond investment, very 
important to the inexperienced in- 
vestor as a guide, often useful to the 
experienced investor as a ready refer- 
ence book and glossary of definitions. 


Write for booklet TM-36 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
201 5S. La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St 
DETROIT CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 319 North 4th St. 
BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


85 Devonshire St. 610 Second Ave.,5. 


HALSEY, 


425 East Water St. 


STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATEO 
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MEDICINE 








Banquet 


In Manhattan last week, the 
alumni association of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons as- 
sembled to honor a stalwart mem- 
ber. He was 75-year-old Dr. Wil- 
liam Henry Welch, Director of the 
School of Hygiene and _ Public 
Health of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity since 1916. He also has been 
President of the Board of Directors 
of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research since 1901; 
trustee of the Carnegie Institution 
since 1906; a Brigadier General in 
the Officers Reserve Corps (he 
served in the Army during the 
War); holder of the Distinguished 
Service Medal and many another; 
recipient of a string of honorary 
degrees from U. S. and foreign 
universities; author of many stand- 
ard texts on pathology. 

Any of these glories would have 
served to promote a banquet. But 
these Manhattan physicians and 
surgeons had a more intimate rea- 
son. Dr. Welch was one of their 
number. He had graduated from 
their school in 1875, five years 
after finishing at Yale. In 1876 
he went to Germany for further 
study in Strassburg, Leipzig, Bres- 
lau and Berlin, interrupting his 
work for a six-year return to the 


J.) ae 

His first year abroad, a baby 
cooed and gurgled in Germantown, 
Philadelphia. That infant was to 
get his A. B. from Yale in 1897, 
his M. D. from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons (Colum- 
bia) in 1901; to serve in the War, 
to become Associate Professor of 
Surgery and Dean of his College 
in 1919. He was William Darrach. 

At the dinner Dr. Darrach fol- 
lowed Dr. Henry E. Hale, Presi- 
dent of the alumni association, 
in lauding his double co-alumnus- 
of Yale and the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. 


Erysipelas 


Young Dr. Konrad E. Birkhaug 
smiled modestly last week in his 
biological laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester School of 
Medicine and Dentistry. He had 
succeeded in developing a cure for 
erysipelas. 

Erysipelas. This disease, popu- 
larly called the Rose or St. An- 
thony’s* Fire, is a highly con- 
tagious infection caused by the 
streptococcus pyogenes. This germ 
resembles a minute seed and grows 

*St. Anthony of Padua (1195-1231) was 
the most celebrated follower of St. Francis 
d’Assisi (1182-1226), whose seventh cen- 
tenary will have world-wide celebration 
this year. St. Anthony is patron saint of 
Padua and of Portugal. the places re- 
spectively of his teachings and death and 
of his birth. His eloquence was so great 
that fishes were reported to jump out of 
the water to hear him. Devout clients 
appeal to him for the finding of lost ar- 
ticles. Miraculously he could cure ervsipe- 
las, 











in long chains, like a string of 
beads. It gains entrance to the 
human body usually by some abra- 
sion, sometimes by way of the 
tonsils. Then it spreads first 
through the lymphatic system, later 
through the blood to every part. 
It gives off a toxin (poison) which 
diffuses through the system even 
more quickly than the germ itself. 
The peculiar effect of the strepto- 
cocci pyogenes is to cause fever, 
although in some cases, especially 
in wounds, it forms pus. If they 
get into the lungs by way of the 
blood they clog the bronchioles, the 
tiny air passages, and so give one 
form of broncho-pneumonia. They 
frequently are secondary invaders 
in diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
smallpox. In septicemia, bacterial 
blood poisoning, these germs may 
snake along to the heart, where 
they fasten themselves to the in- 
ner heart membranes; or they may 


grow to the lips of the heart 
valves, causing thereby valvular 
troubles. The toxins may cause 


rotting of the lobules of the liver 
and of certain passages of the kid- 
neys. They are the _ causative 
agents of erysipelas. 

Everyone knows the hideous 
aspects of erysipelas. From a tiny 
red blotch at the nose or on the 
cheek near an eye, an angry red 
spreads out into a wide, fiery stain. 
The skin tingles. It burns. When 
the stain reaches the spongy cheek 
or lip tissues, these swell into a 
horrible, puffy, burning mass 
Sometimes the disease works into 
the scalp and down the neck. The 
toxins are filtering through the 
lymphatic fluids. The patient is 
feverish and drowsy. Heretofore 
the only cure has been to let the 
disease run its course, to ease the 
pain by hot fomentations, by the 
application of powdered starch, and 
by giving nourishing, easily di- 


gested foods. After a few days 
the beginning edges of the stain 
fade to a sickly yellow, which fol- 
lows after the wave of red. The 
skin scales off in tiny flakes. The 
fever subsides. Later the skin 


resumes its normal tone. 

One attack of erysipelas does not 
furnish unaided immunity against 
future ones. This is the treacher- 
ous aspect of this disease. 

Mortality. Few grownups die 
from erysipelas alone. But the 
mortality of children is very great. 
Among infants under one year of 
age 75% to 90% attacked die. 


Among children under five years 
15% to 20% die. Adult mortality 


is 3% to 5%. 

Anti-toxin. Two years ago when 
Dr. Birkhaug was working at Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimere,* a_ friend 
suffering from erysipelas came to 
him. The doctor had been working 


<=» 


*He was horn at Bergen, Norway, in 
1892; educated there and in London and 
Berlin; in Rvessian hospital service 1917-19, 
prisoner of. war. {n 1953-24 he was interne 
in infectious diseases at Sydenham Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, and later went on the 
staff of Johns Hopkins. In 1925 he went 
to Rochester University. 


on scarlet fever. But he decided to 
concentrate on erysipelas. He knew, 
as had long been’ known, that 
streptococcus pyogenes was the 
cause, that of this germ there are 
several strains, of which one is 
streptococcus _ erysipelatis. The 
problem was to isolate this par- 
ticular strain and to develop from 
it a serum. He succeeded. 

Immunity. There is no _ auto- 
immunity to erysipelas. Therefore 
Dr. Birkhaug advises that a person 
subject to this disease should take 
a _ prophylatic injection of the anti- 
toxin serum to counteract a future 
sickness, 


Needle 


In Webster, Mass., last week a 
five-month-old infant was wailing 
with a concatenation of cries which 
clutched the mother’s heart, sent 
her running to her baby’s crib. 
She snatched up the child and 
hurriedly felt for open diaper- 
pins. Then she undressed it to 
hunt for chafes. The body was 
pink and dry. Gently she pressed 
the abdomen, even though the cries 
were not those of colic. The flesh 
dimpled under her probing finger. 
It was firm yet not rigid. Puzzled 
and worried she dandled her baby 
a moment and gave it to nurse 
The wailing had subsided to chok- 
ing, interrupted whimpers. Tears 
mottled the baby face like dew on 
roses. The mother kissed them 
away. 

As she kissed, her eyes grew 
great with fright. On the child’s 
head was a lump, a lump she had 
never seen before, and she knew 
every tiny spot on her baby’s body. 
Something horrible must have hap- 
pened. She telephoned Dr. Stro- 
chavi. Would he please, please rush 
over at once! 

Dr. .Strochavi examined the 
lump. Was the lump present at 
birth? No, her baby had been a 
“clean” baby. He felt the lump. 
The infant screamed. Contusion? 
There was no sign of bruising. 
Caput succedaneum, the deep bruis- 
ing of the scalp layer immediately 
next to the bony skull? Probably 
not. Inflammation or abscess of 
the scalp? No. There were no 
signs of erysipelas, wounds, boils, 
suppurating sweat glands, and very 
little likelihood of any decay of a 
bone in the skull. Encephalocele, 
a tumor formed by the sticking out 
through the soft infantile skull of 
the membranes of the brain, with 
brain matter and_ cerebrospinal 
fluid? No. This bump was too firm. 
Meningocele, a tumor containing 
the meninges of the brain and 
spinal fluid? Probably not, because 
a meningocele usually protrudes 
through an unossified part of the 
skull, usually at the back, some- 
times at the root of the nose. 

Well, the best thing would be to 
open up this bump very carefully 
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GRACE ARLENE PERRY 
THE CHIMES 
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On Easter Morn 


Let your Memorial to a loved one speak 
the Message of the arisen Christ -—~, 

+444 Golden Voiced Chimes pealing 
forth tuneful old melodies, each one an 
added inspiration to those about you, 
and building anew, in your own heart, 
the courage and faith to meet the future. 
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and learn the hidden cause direct- 
ly. So with a sterilized lancet the 
doctor, emergency surgeon now, 
pricked the baby’s pink scalp. He 
pricked again. He heard a minute 
clink; he felt something hard 
against his. lancet blade. He looked, 
and there gleaming up at him likea 
reptilian eye glittered in his in- 
cision the end of a steel darning 
needle. 

Gravely he turned to the father, 
who had come up, to the mother, 
who stood by trembling. There is a 
needle in your child’s brain! When 
could that have happened?  Per- 
haps when she was cradling her 
baby in her lap as she darned 
away. She could not tell. For the 
needle to puncture the infantile 
skull was easy. At five months the 
bones of the skull are compara- 
tively soft. They have not yet 
closed completely, are joined to- 
gether by tough membrane which 
in the embryo was the sole case 
of the brain (T1mE, March 22). 


To leave the needle in the child’s 
brain meant eventual death, most 
probably a horrible death in con- 
vulsions. To pull the needle out 
probably would kill the child. Yet 
there was the slightest of chances 
that it would survive the opera- 
tion. Because it was only five 
months old, perhaps the brain of 
its own accord would repair the 
damage the needle had already 
done. Perhaps the child would live 
and grow up normally. But the 
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out a name. But the 
presence of the Knox 
label in a fine hat does 
prepare a man for the 
revelation of quality 
he invariably finds. 
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doctor would not operate without 
the parents’ consent. They con- 
sented. 

So this family doctor had to per- 
form, on the spot and without the 
elaborate accessories a_ specialist 
would have at his command, a 
monstrously delicate operation. His 
humble confréres everywhere must 
in emergencies do deeds compara- 
bly as difficult. They go their long 
ways night and day unapplauded 
otherwise than by the devotion of 
their patients. 

The doctor took a pair of forceps 
in his hand. That hand must not 
tremble. It must pull the needle 
straight out in one swift motion. 
The forceps must not grope for its 
grip on the needle end. The 
screech of slipping steel would 
sound the tiny patient’s death. He 
must not jiggle the needle, else its 
embedded tip would tear the thin 
cells of the brain and kill the pa- 
tient. With micrometer precision 
he gripped with the forceps the 
needle end. With ramrod straight- 
ness he pulled. The needle came 
out. Except for a little clot of 
blood it was clean. Little possi- 
bility of infection. The child prob- 
ably would live. 


Milk 


The feeding of infants when the 
mothers cannot do so with their 
own milk has been an arduous task 
for physicians. They have been at 
their wit’s end for substitutes. Wet 
nurses will not always do, some- 
times because they are unavail- 
able, more often because they may 
suffer from contagious diseases to 
which their own offspring may be 
immune. Dr. Brouzet (Sur l’educa- 
tion medecinale des _ enfants) 
thought so poorly of human 
mothers that he wished the state 
to interfere and keep them from 
suckling their young lest they com- 
municate immorality and disease. 
The chemist Van Helmont called 
milk “brute food” and wanted to 
substitute for it bread boiled in 
beer and honey. Substitutes for 
mother’s milk have been made from 
cow’s milk mixed with soft water, 
lactose (“sugar of milk”) and phos- 
phate of lime. This a _ vigorous 
newborn child can assimilate. But 
the frail bambino must have na- 
tural human milk. 

Last week the Children’s Wel- 
fare Federation of Manhattan, 
through Miss Mary Arnold, its Sec- 
retary, recounted how it procured 
1860 quarts of milk from 98 
human mothers in 1925, how it 
kept 296 babies alive, babies that 
probably would have died in the 
26 hospitals in which they were 
eared for. 

The Federation has _ three 
mother’s milk depots at three 
Health Stations. Thither come 
mothers who are producing more 
milk than their own babies need. 
They can sell the balance of the 
day’s production and earn thereby 
enough money to keep from work- 
ing. If they went to work while 
breast feeding, their own children 


would suffer from irregular nutri- 
tion. Besides, the energy’ the 
mothers need for creating milk 
would go into work. They could 
go around as wet nurses. But 
there too the effect of irregular 
hours would tell. The foster baby 
would also probably suckle more 
milk than the nurse could spare 
from her own child’s feeding. The 
latter would suffer. 


To the Health Stations the nurs- 
ing mothers come. They are given 
a minute physical examination to 
make certain that no child con- 
tracts disease from them. Their 
diet is inquired into, because cer- 
tain products (like garlic) in the 
nurse’s food would make the milk 
unpleasant. If all is well, a cer- 
tain amount of milk is taken from 
their breasts, an amount carefully 
regulated so that the natural child 
will not be starved. Some mothers 
yield only 3 to 4 ounces* a day. 
Others give 15 to 20 ounces. The 
average output approximates 10 
ounces a day. For this milk the 
nurse is paid 10c an ounce for the 
first five ounces. Over that she 
earns 15¢c an ounce. The more 
milk taken, the greater drain on 
her vitality. Good milkers_ get 
their carfares paid. 

This milk is set in coolers and 
later each day is distributed to 
hospitals and individual mothers. 
The impoverished can get it free. 
Other private patients and hospi- 
tals pay 15c to 25c an ounce. Last 
year the Federation paid out $7,000 
for the 1860 quarts of milk pro- 
duced, or $3.70 a quart.+ The cost 
for handling an ounce was 23c. 
There was no profit. 

Mamma. The name mammary 
gland is often giyen to the breast, 
or mamma, although the latter is 
made up of not only the glandular 
tissue, but also of fibrous and fatty 
tissues, blood vessels, lymphatics 
and nerves. In the man the breast 
is usually flat and_ insignificant. 
But traces of the glandular por- 
tions exist.** 

Milk. At childbirth the mother’s 
breasts yield a yellowish, sticky 
fluid called colostrum. This is good 
for the child, although it is only 
slightly nourishing. Yet it is laxa- 
tive and prepares the child’s stom- 
ach for true milk, which arrives 
shortly after. 

Milk production begins in_ the 
mother after delivery of the child. 
It continues as long as_ needed, 
although prolonged nursing is 
harmful to her and not especially 
good for the child. 

When the teeth are on the way, 
as shown by dribbling, the parotid 
glands secrete an active saliva 
capable of digesting breadstuffs. 
Weaning should be fixed partly 
by the child’s age, partly by the 
appearance of the teeth. The first 
come during the sixth or seventh 
month. From then on the number 
of sucklings may be reduced—in 


*There are 16 ounces to a pint. 

#Pasteurized cow’s milk costs from 10c 
to 15c a quart in most U, S. cities. 

**Some boys at puberty give out a milky 
exudation from the nipples. At least one 
grown man is recorded to have suckled 
a child. In eunuchs the enlarged breasts 
are composed mainly of fat. Infants fre- 
quently exude a milky liquid. 
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HE development of Frigidaire 

Electric Refrigeration has 
brought about a new type of 
kitchen architecture—more con- 
venient, more attractive, more 
efficient — designed without the 
handicap of providing for an out- 
side ice supply. 


Such a kitchen is illustrated above 
in perspective and plan. It was 
the winner of first prize in a nation- 
wide architectural competition, in 
which plans submitted were judged 
by Miss Katharine A. Fisher, of 
Good Housekeeping, Miss Mabel 
Jewett Crosby, of TheLadies’ Home 
Journal, and Messrs. Charles A. 
Schneider, James Wilson Thomas 
and JohnHenriDeeken, prominent 
and successful residence architects. 





we send you— 


A Bookof PrizeWinning Kitchens, 
Equipped with Frigidaire 


And now we offer to the women 
of America a beautiful bound col- 
lection of the most interesting and 
valuable of these plans, together 
with the comments of the Jury of 
Award. They contain many ingen- 
ious suggestions for time-saving 
and labor-saving kitchen arrange- 
ments. They show how the use 
of Frigidaire can greatly improve 
the plan of kitchens for new 
homes—and they show, too, how 
Frigidaire, installed in your own 
ice-box, can produce a remarkable 
transformation in the convenience 
and efficiency of your present 
kitchen. 


Write today for the complete set 
of these most helpful plans. Simply 
mail the coupon below. 


—and this 
beautiful 
kitchen 
won the 






Dimiwe Room 


The design shown here in both 
spective and plan won the First 
Prize in the Frigidaire Architectur- 
al Competition. It was submitted 
Mr. Harry P. Braisted of New 
laven, Connecticut. 


Nhis Coupon 

will bring you the 
Chri tdaire plans 
or Model Kitchens 











DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. Z-30 Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the 
complete set of Plans for Modern 
Kitchens. 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. Z-30 DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
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a month to twice a day. When 
the second pair of teeth arrive, 
the mother can wean the child. 
When the third group (the later 
incisors and _ grinders) appear 
about the end of the first year, 
the baby can chew solid food. 

After weaning the mother will 
find that her milk production 
powers wane until they stop. 
Secretion of milk depends on the 
drainage the suckling child sets 
up, and continues until that suck- 
ling ceases. 

In cows and other domestic ani- 
mals* whose milk is wanted, milk 
production is maintained for an 
inordinately long period by artificial 
suckling. The milk-maid’s fingers 
imitate on the animal’s teats the 
suckling action of the young one’s 
mouth and tongue muscles. This 
prolonged lactation may continue 
until the beast is again heavy with 
young, when it ceases. The mother 
needs all her resources for con- 
ception. 

Composition. Milk is composed 
of tiny globules of fat suspended 
as an emulsion with casien and 
other proteids, lactose (“sugar of 
milk”), and inorganic salts. A dif 
ferent combination of these de- 
velops in different animals. A 
slighter difference occurs between 
the milks of two animals of the 
same species. Therefore a woman’s 
milk is best for her own child, an 
other woman’s next best. 

The Manhattan Children’s Wel- 
fare Federation has been doing the 
next best thing only when the best 
was prevented for some good 
reason. 

Dried Human Milk. Not always 
is fresh human milk available. So 
Dr. P. W. Emerson of Boston (re- 
porting in the American Journal of 
Diseases of Children) has worked 
out a method of drying human milk. 
The process is similar to that used in 
desiccating cow’s milk for canning. 
This dried human milk has _ been 
acceptable to a sma.: number of 
babies as food, not the most pre- 
ferable food, yet sustaining to life. 
In some cases this milk had to be 
fortified with sugar. Then the in- 
fants gained rapidly. Later they 
were able to go on a diet of cow 
milk formula. They gained well, 
probably because of the additional 
protein present in the fresh fluid. 

*Laplanders keep rein-deer for milk; 


roving Tartars mares; Bedouins camels; 
pastoral tribes sheep; mountain tribes 
goats; tropical ones buffaloes. Asses’ milk 
is highly esteemed far and wide. Each type 
of milk has its peculiar flavor, sometimes 
nauseating to the uninitiated. In the wild 
state, these animals, and the cow also, 
cease their milk flow after weaning their 
young. Farmers know that a calf weaned 
late is unusually frisky. 
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In Alaska 


Last week the grey silence of 
northern Alaska was ruptured by 
an occasional rifle crack. Furtive 
eyes of the wild hiding in snow- 
hung tamarack tangles would see 
a fur-muffled Eskimo dragging his 
quarry to a camp fire, where seven 
other humans busied themselves 
preparing sledges and sleeping bags 
for another night in the wilder- 
ness, and 58 tawny-and-grey husky 
dogs nuzzled down to rest or sat 
on their haunches growling for 
supper. 

Two of the humans—an Alaskan 
“sourdough”* called Waskey and 
Earl Rossman, a U. S. newspaper 
reporter—would be occupied with 
a slim skein of wires, a box and 
two silvery bulbs that occasionally 
glowed a chilly yellow against the 
trampled snow. In his head phones, 
Waskey could distinguish a_ thin 
piping note above the crackling 
static—a note that said another 
wireless operator back in Fair- 
banks had heard the preliminary 
signals of Waskey’s small portable 
radio, was ready to receive and 
relay to the outer world news of 
the advance party of the aerial 
polar expedition financed by the 
Detroit Chamber of Commerce and 
commanded by Captain George H. 
Wilkins, Australian-born soldier of 
fortune. 

Waskey and Reporter Rossman 
told how their sledging party had 
mushed upland for days into a 
trackless country of rivers’ and 
snow-buried cafions, climbing to the 
top of the mountain range that 
slopes off north again to the Polar 
Sea. Well within the Arctic Cir- 
cle, they had encountered weather 
severe enough at times to deaden 
their radio equipment. The going 
was heavy. Their orders were to 
set up a more powerful radio send- 
ing set when they topped the di- 
vide, flash a signal for Captain 
Wilkins and his aides to twirl their 
Fokker propellers in Fairbanks and 
take the air. The sledgers would 
then mush swiftly across the bar- 
ren “benchlands” to meet them at 
the advance air base, Point Bar- 
row. 

But back in Fairbanks, misfor- 
tune, which the week before had 
reached out with a grip more icy 
than the winter winds, maintained 
its hold upon the main expedition. 

Originally, Captain Wilkins had 
planned to lead three monoplanes 
into the north—two triple-engined 
Fokkers and a_ single-motored 
Liberty. One of the Fokkers was 
burned up in January during its 
final tests at the Ford experimental 
field near Detroit. The other Fok- 
ker (the Detroiter) and the Liber- 
ty plane—dubbed Alaskan—had 


*A “sourdough” is an _ old-stager who 
knows enough to use yeast in making his 
bread and not to live on bread stirred up 
impromptu. 


reached Fairbanks safely. Snow- 
plows and road-rollers had labored 
for days ironing out a take-off and 
landing field in the wrinkled snow- 
carpet covering Fairbanks. 

But the day of the first at- 
tempted flights, Reporter Hutchin- 
son of the North American News- 
paper Alliance was killed by a 
whirling propeller (TIME, March 
22, THE PRESS). 

Next, when Chief Pilot Carl Ben 
fielson stepped into the Alaskan’s 
cock-pit and signaled “Contact!” 
for a test flight, the craft bucked 
and plunged, struggled amain with 
roaring cylinders, but could not 
rise from the clinging snow-field. 
Overhead there was perfect flying 
weather, bright and clear.  LEiel- 
son ripped the throttle wide open. 
The Alaskan roared forward, kick- 
ing up a small blizzard, and at 
last crept clear and aloft—only, 
when she landed after a brisk spin, 
to crash into a buried wire fence 
at the end of the field, smashing 
her propeller, landing gear and 
fuselage. No Pole flight for her 
for many weeks. 

Next day, the great Detroiter 
(Hutchinson killer) was turned up, 
a monstrous craft capable of sup- 
porting two-score men on her out- 
stretched wings. Charging for- 
ward thunderously, she soon leapt 
up from the snow and = swung 
about the sky. But she too, when 
she alighted, plowed through the 
snow so heavily that her landing 
gear crumpled; she stumbled for- 
ward on her nose, twisted a pro- 
peller and wrenched one powerful 
engine out of its moorings. No 
Pole flight for her either, for many 
weeks, and she was the plane that 
was to freight food and gasoline 
over the wastes to Point Barrow. 

Knowing Capt. Wilkins for a per- 
sistent and resourceful man (he 
plans to live in the polar regions 
largely on what game can be shot), 
and knowing Chief Pilot Eielson 
for an indefatigable flyer (single- 
handed he overcame a hundred vi- 
cissitudes of the North, flew 60,- 
000 unaccompanied miles in the 
Alaskar air mail service), U. S. air- 
men had no doubt that the expedi- 
tion would be pushed ahead notwith- 
standing. 


Commercial Mileage 

“It is customary to _ belittle 
American aviation. The figures 
show that American flyers fly 
more than the aviators of all other 
countries put together.” 

Thus Major Lester D. Gardner, 
editor of Aviation (weekly). For 
three months he had been _ inves- 
tigating the activities of U. S. 
pilots and flying companies, had 
found that 344 men flew a total 
of 6,283,730 miles, or eight times 
the distance flown last year by 
Imperial Airways (the British line 
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“Soft eyes look’d love to eyes that spake again” - 


Now you can learn French 


O many of the graces of life have come from Paris! 

Away back in the Middle Ages, when the people of 

other countries were still crude and ignorant, the 
French began to develop that delightful culture, that taste 
for beauty and the polite amenities of life for which they 
have long been famous. From that day to this, French has 
been the accepted language of courts and diplomats, the 
badge of eentiity the world over. 


Just as young English noblemen in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth were sent to Paris to acquire correct pronunciation 


Now, at last, you can learn to speak French as 
it is spoken in France, without studying innum- 
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of course they spoke French, the language of genilefolk. 


learned it for generations 


HUGO’S “FRENCH AT SIGHT” 


that in just a few weeks’ 
talk about the little intimacies of daily life, as 
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as cultured Europeans have 





and fine manners, so are the sons and daughters of cultured 

arents sent to preparatory and finishing schools today to 
Goes French—just for the charm and the polish that it 
can give them. 


: P P P 
For the First Time in America 

The great publishing house of Hugo is known throughout Europe. 
Millions of Hugo language books have been sold Several genera- 
tions of this famous family have conducted Language Institutes in 
the great cities. From this wonderful background of linguistic expe- 
rience the Hugos have perfected a method of learning foreign languages 
that is acknowledged everywhere as the simplest, most practical and 
most authoritative in existence. 





time you will be able to 


Examine it FREE 




















erable rules or memorizing long lists of irregular 
verbs! Jn your very first lesson you will begin to 
speak French sentences. 


Subjects that you would naturally discuss 
every day are covered in the Hugo course, so 






At No Extra Cost, A Year’s Subscription 
to Le Petit Journal 






A wonderful assistance in enlarging your 
vocabulary and familiarizing you with 
present day French life and thought! Pub- 
lished twice a month, eight months of the 
year, this profusely illustrated little news- 
paper gives you Interesting ex- 
tracts from French journals and 
dailies. Travelfash 
ions, old world cus- 
toms, worldevents, 
humor, cross word 
puzzles, general 
news. Not a penny 
of cost toyou! Mail 
the coupon NOW. 
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well as all the details of foreign travel, shopping 
and sightseeing, so that foreigners will under- 
stand you. 


It is impossible to make you realize how easy 
it is to learn correct French by this unique 
method until you give it a trial. Just think— 
you study only a few minutes a day—and you 
progress with astonishing rapidity. Pronunci- 
ation and accent are taught by an ingenious 
device, so that your French is indeed modeled 
after that of the Parisians. 


The Complete Course for Only 
$12.00 
If You Act Quickly 


The Hugo “French-at-Sight” Course cone 
sists of twenty-four fascinating lessons, attract- 
ively bound. For introductory purposes, we 
have been authorized to offer the entire course 
at the amazingly low price of only $12.00, pay- 
able on the convenient terms of $2 a month. To 
all who enroll now we will also give a year’s 
subscription to Le Petit Journal (see de- 
scription below) with no extra cost. 

















Address 
i. 


The coupon will bring you the complete course 
to examine free. Don’t miss this exceptional 
opportunity of learning to speak French as the 
French speak it. Mail the coupon NOW! 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-723 
(American Representatives of Hugo’s Language 
Institute of London) 


Garden City, New York 








Doubleday, Page & Co.. 
Dept. F-723, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Representatives of 
Language Institute 






(American 
Hugo's 
London) 
Gentlemen: I am interested in learning 
to speak French asthe French speak it. 
.Please send me the Hugo “French-At 
S'ght’’ Course to examine free. I shalleither 
return the course within 5 days or send you 
only $2.00 initial payment, then $2.00 a month 
till a total of $12.00 has been paid. I am also tc 
receive a year's subscription to Le Petit Journal 
(16 issues) without additional cost. 
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connecting London and Paris). 
Some 700 more licensed pilots had 
yet to report their 1925 mileages. 
It was estimated that these would 
bring the U. S. total well above 
ten million miles. 

Having said his say, Major- 
Editor Gardner sailed to explore 
8,000 miles of European airways. 
He planned also to _ investigate 
“the propaganda of foreign air- 
plane manufacturers who seek to 
belittle American builders.”’* 


RS-1 


What happened to the RS-1, 
largest semi-rigid dirigible in the 
world (TIME, Jan. 18), on her 
third trial flight? 

The flight was made in Janu- 
ary over Scott Field (Belleville, 
Tll.). Newspaper reporters, having 
attended the uneventful christen- 
ing party the fortnight before, 
took no notice when Lieutenant 
O. B. Anderson piloted the ship 
from her hangar and pointed her 
nose aloft. They did not hear how, 
warned by radio of approaching 
high winds, the RS-1 interrupted 
a flight of four hours and made 
for home; how, when she settled 
earthward and was being dragged 
indoors with ropes, the northwest 
wind so increased that she was 
buffeted about like a dory in 
breakers, until Lieutenant Ander- 
son ordered the engines started, 
the ropes cast off, and took the 
ship aloft to fight for her life 
with her own strength. 


The story came to light last 
week and the teller made a fear- 
some tale of it. He was Charles 
P. Burgess, an associate professor 
of aeronautics at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who was 
assigned a place in the RS-1’s 
crew of 13 as technical observer. 
He had also been aboard the late 
Shenandoah that night in 1924 
when she broke loose from her 
mooring mast at Lakehurst, N. J. 
(TIME, Jan. 28, 1924), and he 
described the forced flight of the 
RS-1 as “far more violent.” 

Burgess’ Account. According to 
Mr. Burgess, the RS-1, when her 
ropes had been cast off, was headed 
into the wind and out of the 
storm-centre. The radio officer 
was having his troubles; could 
not shake the interference of a 
broadcast prayer-meeting as _ he 
tried to report their plight and 
receive advice. All evening the big 
ship bored into the wind; at 1:30 
a. m. she was 44 miles from home 
and making no headway. The ther- 
mometer was near zero, There 
was no food or drink save onions 
left from lunch. All were in terror, 
for as the great bag shuddered 
overhead with tumultuous concus- 
sions, they heard the sound that 
froze the hearts of those aboard 





*For a well-documented, brief compara- 
tive history of commercial aviation in the 
U. S. and Europe, see p.633 of World's 
Work for April, written with aid from 
the Department of Commerce and _ the 
American Engineering Council. 
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the Shenandoah just before she 
crumpled over Ohio—the sound of 
breaking struts over the control 
cabin. All were suffering from 
thirst, hunger and fatigue when, 
in the wild grey dawn, the hangar 
was finally reached without ca- 
tastrophe and with the control 
cabin hanging by its suspension 
cables only. 

Official Rejoinder. Mr. Burgess’ 
account was promptly deprecated 
by Lieutenant Colonel John A. 
Paegelow, commandant of Scott 
Field. He corroborated that the 
ship had been forced to stay aloft 
19 hours, but denied any “harrow- 
ing experience.” In particular he 
pointed out that the terrible sounds 
allegedly heard in the control cabin 
must have been figments of im- 
agination; the RS-1 had broken no 
cabin struts—she had none to 
break. 

The Significance. Airmen were 
quick to understand why an ar- 
duous experience of the RS-1 had 
been hushed up, if indeed it had 
been hushed up and not simply 
regarded at the time as an ordi- 
nary trial in line of duty. Since 
the Shenandoah crash, public con- 
fidence in dirigible flying has been 
so shaken that the progress of 
commercial aviation is_ seriously 
impeded. A dirigible company that 
was being formed by Captain 
Anton Heinen, transatlantic pilot 
of the Shenandoah and her savior 
the night she was torn loose at 
Lakehurst, had to be abandoned 
indefinitely. No similar project will 
prosper until dirigibles perform 
new feats. Success for Roald 
Amundsen’s flight from “Rome to 
Nome” in the Norge would aid 
materially; as would a polar flight 
by Germans in a Zeppelin as pro- 
posed last fortnight. 


THE PRESS 


In New Orleans 


Three influences have long dom- 
inated New Orleans—the French 
Quarter, the colleges and_ the 
Times-Picayune.* 

The French Quarter, the Vieux 
Carré, was originally the city it- 
self. Its dignity, its gayety and 
especially its Mardi Gras carnival 
have made New Orleans one of 
the storied cities of the U. S. 
Hither came adventurers from La- 
tin Europe, from Latin America. 
Here endured an Old World cul- 
ture exotic and attractive. The 
old quarter still persists between 
Canal Street and the _ river—its 
narrow streets, its weather-beaten, 
balconied homes and stores. But 
the old-timers, the French and 
Spanish, have been crowded out of 
late. Other Latins have replaced 











*Circulation daily 77,831, Sunday 113,549. 
Other potent journals are the Jtem and its 
morning edition the Tribune, with combined 
daily circulations of 92.940, Sunday 83,916: 
and the States, daily 51,269, Sunday 79,345. 





them, the Italians who have gone 
into trade and commission mar- 
keting. 

Tulane University was founded 
in 1834. For a long time it was 
the only important school of the 
South. In 1886 came Newcomb 
Memorial College for Girls; in 1911 
Catholic Loyola University. These 
schools lie on pleasant adjacent 
campuses -on the city’s outskirts, 
opposite splendid Audubon Park, 
which in turn stretches between 
St. Charles Street and the Missis- 
sippi. 

In 1887 a little newspaper was 
founded by big minds. It was the 
Picayune. Always this paper has 
been honest and upright in_ its 
reporting. Always it has been re- 
spected by pressmen, which is a 
sharp criterion. To work on its 
staff was a pleasure and an educa- 
tion, as realized by such famed 
personages as George Wilkins Ken- 
dall (one of its founders and a 
Texan pioneer), Lafcadio Hearn, 
Walt Whitman, Irwin Russell, 
Page M. Baker, Pearl Rivers (Mrs. 
Nicholson, mother of Leonard K. 
Nicholson, President of the Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co.), Stephen 
Crane, George W. Cable, Brander 
Matthews, Henry Rightor, Cath- 
erine Cole. 

Over these institutions of recent 
years has spread a boom spirit. 
This was given impetus by the 
completion shortly after the War 
of the War-built industrial canal, 
between the Mississippi and Lake 
Pontchartrain. Ocean-going  ves- 
sels could come up the lake instead 
of up the 100-odd miles of winding 
river, gaining thereby some _ 60 
miles of traverse. New wharves 
and new residence districts got un- 
der way. But the Industrial Canal, 
although available to the city re- 
mains unused. The city wants the 
Government to dredge a shipway 
through Lake Pontchartrain to the 
Canal. But the Federal authori- 
ties for one reason or another feel 
that the municipality itself should 
do so. Nevertheless solid business 
improvement, propelled by the 
promise of the Canal, has _ con- 
tinued. A Florida-like boom seems 
impending at New Orleans as well 
as along the entire Gulf Coast. But 
the local people have proceeded 
slowly, have waited for more nor- 
mal progress. 


Last week the Times-Picayune 
(the Picayune absorbed the Times- 
Democrat a few years ago) joined 
with Tulane University for fur- 
ther regional co-operation. The 
newspaper, to celebrate its 90th 
anniversary next year, offered the 
University $6,000 annually for ten 
years to establish a Chair of Jour- 
nalism. The journalistic instruc- 
tion is to be correlated with that in 
economics, literature, history, lan- 
guages and possibly commercial 
law, so that students will have a 
well-rounded social learning no 
matter into what profession they 
eventually go. President A. B. 
Dinwiddie of Tulane accepted in 
the name of the University Board 
of Administration, 











Fxecutives save time by 
making notes in Speed 
writing, to be turned over 
to a secretary for trans- 
cription. Notes written by 
one person can be read by 
any other Speedwriter. 


“IT have completed the 
course in Speedwriting in 
18 days, and can now take 
98 words a minute on 
straight dictation, with- 
out any difficulty what- 
ever. 


“I would really consider 
it a favor if you would 
refer to me any inguiries 
from men in the Service 
about this course. I 
know what yeomen are 
up against who do not 
know shorthand, and try 
to learn any of the con- 
ventional shorthand sys- 
tems. I tried and made a 
huge failure of one of the 
standard systems. Speed- 
writing is the logical sys- 
tem for all purposes.’’— 
Mr. N. L. Rice (Yeoman in 
Navy) 305 Quincy St., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


* * 4 


‘The course is wonder- 
ful. I have learned more 
in three hours with this 
system than I did in three 
month's study of syllabic 
shorthand."” — //erman 
Stenzel 


SanSalvador, C. A. 








For court 


reporting, 
where high speed is es- 
sential, Speedwriting proves 
its superiority. Its accuracy 
and easy legibility are als 


é Miss 
important factors. 


; Emma 
authority on shorthand and originator 


of Speedwriting, 





Dearborn, 


) who has 
practically all systems in such leading 
educational institutions as Columbia 


The most desirable sec- 


retarial positions go to 
the girl who can _ take 
dictation with speed and 
accuracy. The use of 
Speedwriting is able to 
handle the most exacting 
work with ease and assur 
ance. 


eminent 


taught 


University, Simmons College, Boston, 
and the University of California. 


Now comes the 
New Shorthand 


At last! 


The answer to the urgent need of modern business 


for a really scientific system of shorthand. Speedwriting, the 
natural shorthand, sets new standards for speed and accuracy. 
Written in the ordinary letters of the alphabet, it is so simple, 
so logical, that anyone can learn its principle in one evening. 


HORTHAND is now made _ the 
time-saving device of everyone! 
The months of tedious study hither- 
to required to master a “foreign lan- 
guage” of arbitrary signs and symbols 
are eliminated. Now you can write 
shorthand in the familiar A-B-C’s you 
have been using all your life! 
Everywhere this new shorthand is 
hailed with enthusiasm. It is saving 
time and increasing efficiency in busy 
offices. Executives are finding it in- 
valuable for personal use. So are pro- 
fessional men and women, lawyers, 
writers, clergymen, public speakers, en- 


For years Miss 


Speedwritit 


Speedwriting was given to the world by Miss Emma 
Dearborn, eminent authority on shorthand, who, for 
eighteen years, had taught practically all systems in 
such leading educational institutions as Columbia Uni- 
versity, Rochester Business Institute, Simmons College 
and the University of California. 

She saw how few students were successful in mastering the 
conventional sign systems—how the majorit 
Yearborn devoted hersel 
of an entirely new kind of shorthand. 
idea of arbitrary symbols—the dots, dashes, hooks, curves, shad- 
ings. She substituted the ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speed writing is simply a scientific condensation of the English 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


An interesting, illustrated booklet tells all about ae 
Speedwriting, the natural 


gineers, doctors, reporters, students. 
Experienced stenographers are adopting 
it in place of the old, conventional 
systems. Beginners welcome it as the 
short-cut to a successful business career. 
It is used in the U. S. Army. 

On this page are reproduced just a 
few of the hundreds of voluntary en- 
dorsements of Speedwriting that are 
being received daily. They speak 
eloquently, in terms of actual experience, 
of the incomparable advantages of this 
new shorthand over anything known 


before. 


- 


gave up in despair. 
to the development 
She abandoned the whole 


£ 


language, based upon natural habits of speech. It is the a 
quickest known method of recording thought. It can be 
written either in pencil or on the typewriter. 


shorthand. It demon- hand. 


Without 
tion on my part, please send 


strates the practical usefulness of Speedwriting to 
you,in your particular line of work, whether you 
are an executive, a professional man or woman, 
an experienced stenographer or a beginner. 


’ 





Send for this 
Free Booklet Now 





copy of this booklet will be sent to you gladly, 
without cost or obligation. 
sary to mail the coupon promptly. 
Brief English Systems, Inc., 
Dept. 153, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


It is only neces- 


@ Address . 


¥ City 
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Out on the job, Speed- 
writing proves a_ great 
convenience in note-taking 
to the engineer, architect 
or builder. In a hundred 
and one different ways it 
is of daily usefulness to 
men and women in every 
field of endeavor. 


“I am delighted with 
Speedwriting. I have 
found it remarkably easy 
to learn, easy to use, easy 
to read, and, last but by 
no means least, easy to 
REMEMBER! I did not 
intend to really LEARN 
and USE Speedwriting: 
but, much to my sur- 
prise, I made USE of it 
right from the start! In 
fact, I found that it could 
be of so much more use 
in my work than—short- 
hand that I have given 
up the use of—shorthand 
entirely—after over 30 
years use of it.”—/ard 
Nichols,Sec. Com. on Int. Aux. 
Language of Int. Research 
Council Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 

* * * 

“I never saw anything 
so simple and easy to 
learn as Speedwriting. I 
studied stenography for 
eight months in order to 
take notes in _ college. 
That time looks like so 
much wasted effort to 
me now that I know I 
could have done all tne 
work in the ne letters 
of the alphabet that 
would never get ‘cold on 
my hands.”—Mr. Ward 
Gedney, School of Business 
Columbia University, N. 


fauwm a 
a 
* Brief English 
Systems, Inc., 
¥ Dept. 153, 
1 Madison Ave., 


# New York, N. Y. 


cost or obliga- 


me the illustrated booklet on 
Speedwriting, the Natural Short- 
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What Secrets 
Does It Reveal? 


The Way You Write Discloses the Whole Mystery of Your 
Personality—and Shows Your Special Qualities 
and Capabilities 


Have you an undeveloped 
power of personal magnetism? 
Are you often “misunder- 
stood”? Is your nature capa- 
ble of strong affections and 
Passions? What = qualities 
should you seek in a husband 
or wife to balance your own 
nature? Should you never 
marry at all? Have you an 
unsuspected talent for busi- 
ness, art, music, writing? 

These and hundreds of other 





Louise Rice 


America’s fascinating truths are clearly 
Foremost revealed by your handwriting. 
Graphologist It shows what qualities and 
what talents you possess, un- 

covering many which you did not even suspect. 
It gives you knowledge of the innermost depths of 
your nature that will guide you in your career, your 
affections and your domestic life. It is a better 
guide than your closest friends or loved ones. You 
would be astounded at the remarkable things your 


handwriting can tell about you. 


PRIVATE READING— 
Send for Special Offer! 


Send today for full details about my special offer 


for a complete personal and confidential reading of 
your handwriting. I have performed this service 
for many thousands of individuals and for banks, 
trust companies and many big industries. Let me 


doitfor YOU. Address Louise Rice, Modern Research 
Society. Dept. H-434, 132 West 31st St, New 
York City. 
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‘| TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 BE. #2" ST. Mew York Lity 


Become More Efficient 


Coursesin Mathematics,Chemistry, 

Psychology, Education, Business, 

and 40 other subjects command 

either High School or College 
e Credit. Start any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
38 EllisHall CHICAGO, ILL. 


Have you any 


MARTINI 
& 


ROSSI 


Non-Alcoholic 
VERMOUTH 


THE IDEAL APPETIZER 
in your cellar? 
Bottled in Turin, Italy 
only 


Sole Agents for the United States 
W.A. TAYLOR & CO. 


22-24 Clarke St. New York City 
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Football Rules 


At the neat and whitely painted 
Hotel Roosevelt, Manhattan, a 
group of sufficiently burly individ- 
uals lolled in easy chairs. Their 
adequate necks supported the brains 
of the Intercollegiate Football Rules 
Committee. Though the Football 
Coaches’ Association had recom- 
mended publicly that the Rules 
Committee should not alter the 1925 
rules, it altered with a will. 

The Forward Pass. To discour- 
age the prevailing indiscriminate 
recourse to aerial attack by losing 
teams in the last few minutes of 
play, the Committee ruled: “In a 
sequence of downs—that is to say, 
between first down and first down 
one incompleted forward pass will 
be permitted without a penalty, but 
thereafter each incompleted for- 
ward pass will draw a penaltv of 
five yards.” 

The Safety. Heretofore teams 
leading by more than two points and 
not more than seven points, and find- 
ing themselves (near the end of the 
game) in possession of the ball and 
near their own goal line, have often 
intentionally scored a safety (count- 
ing two points against them) rather 
than run the risk of losing the ball 
and having their opponents score 
a touchdown. The safety scored, 
they were permitted to take the 
ball out to their 30-yard line for 
unrestricted first down. 

In order to make the “intentional 
safety” less desirable, the Commit- 
tee has ruled: 

“After a safety has been made 
the ball shall be brought out to the 
20-yard line and there, under the 
existing rules governing the free 
kick, be put in play by a punt, drop 
kick or placement kick by the team 
which has scored the safety.” 

Thus the only way in which the 
team scoring a safety can keep 
possession of the ball following a 
safety will be to use the onside 
kick. 

New Ground Rule. To prevent 
undignified extra-gridiron scram- 
bling for stray balls, during which 
spectators and players have so often 
been injured, the Committee held 
that in future the playing area will 
be identical with the chalked grid- 
iron itself. Once a fumbled ball 
crosses either sideline, it will be 
considered dead and shall belong to 
the team whose player last touched 
it within the area of play, 











Berlenbach Drubbed 


Handicaps are devised to keep a 
better man from being too much 
better, and in most branches of 
sport they are imposed more or 
less involuntarily. But every now 
and then in boxing someone thinks 
he is pretty good, and then what 
does he do but give away weight 





—agree to fight somebody a good 
deal heavier? 

That is what Paul (“Astoria 
Assassin’’) Berlenbach, world’s 
light heavyweight champion, did 
last week. The champion got on 
the scales and he weighed 174% 
Ib. Then his rival got on and 
the weight was shoved way out on 
the bar to 190. Of course with 
such a difference in weight, the 
champion was not risking his 
title. But he freely and voluntar- 
ily entered the ring at Madison 
Square Garden with the 190- 
pounder, Johnny Risko, in con- 
sideration of a part of the $62,000 
of gate receipts collected from 
Theodore Roosevelt, Red Grange, 
Charley Hoff and 11,669 others. 

The boxers were garbed in brown 
kid gloves and black tights, over 
which the champion draped a 
Canadian blanket, and Risko 
(Clevelander) wore a_ ringside 
cloak resembling a_ brown plaid 
bathrobe. 

These latter were dispensed 
with and the pasting began. Be- 
fore the first round was over Mr. 
Berlenbach discovered that the 
15% Ib. he had given away were 
coming back to him with a ven- 
geance. Most of these pounds 
seemed to be in Mr. Risko’s left 
mitten. Toward the end of the 
first round the knowledge of how 
much weight he had given away 
came to Mr. Berlenbach so forcibly 
that he rested pensively on the 
floor for four seconds. 

The second round ended with the 
champion not prostrate but re- 
clining. The third meeting left 
Mr. Berlenbach a little vague as to 
the absolute directions in the uni- 
verse. But things did not go all 
against him. Ever and again the 
champion took the offensive and 
jostled his opponent rudely. There 
was a great deal of pasting inter- 
spersed between these events. Mr. 
Risko took his chastisement with 
something akin to genius, an infin- 
ite capacity for taking punishment. 
Mr. Berlenbach’s punishment was 
15% lb. heavier, but he was very 
brave. 

In the end the judges put their 
heads together and said to each 
other and to the world, that in 
their judgment, in such a contest 
the heavier man had won. 
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QUIZ 





Read TIME from cover to cover. 
Then turn to p. 33, quiz yourself. 

In accordance with a suggestion 
by Joseph Kastner of the New 
York Worip (TIME, March 22, 
LETTERS), the approximate pages 
upon which answers can be run 
down are indicated in this week’s 
Quiz. Subscribers who concentrate 
when they read will not need this 
crutch. 

1) In the recent newspaper straw 
ballot, the total vote was about 
how many to one against pro- 
hibition? (See PROHIBITION.) 


. . . 


2) What nation was nominally re- 
sponsible for deadlocking the 
League Council at Geneva? 
(See THE LEAGUE.) 


3) What magazine for April car- 
ries a well-documented, brief 
comparative history of com- 
mercial aviation in the U. S.? 
(See AERONAUTICS.) 


4) What makes cows give more 
milk? What (same _ thing) 
makes hens lay more eggs? 
(See Music.) 


5) Whose 83-year-old sister heard 
tributes by radio in her Brook- 
lyn home? 
NOTES.) 

6) Who dared to defend the five 
Fascists accused of the mur- 
der of Socialist Matteotti? 
(See ITALY.) 

7) In what act of Ibsen’s Ghosts 
does Libertine Alving appear? 
(See THE THEATRE.) 


8) What two great cities were 
last week connected by com- 
mercial telephone for the first 
time? (See COMMONWEALTH.) 


9) Was Molly Pitcher killed in 
action? (See POLITICAL NOTEs.) 


10) What have buggies in com- 
mon with bananas? (See 
MUSIC.) 

11) In the past six years, how 
many feet (on the average) 
have the levels of the Great 
Lakes dropped? (See SCIENCE). 


12) After what U. S. Admiral 
would it be stupid to christen 
a safety razor? (See Music.) 
13) What is the real reason the 


University of London has not 
been quick to accept the gift 


of the City of London? (See 
EDUCATION.) 
14) Define an Alaskan “sour- 


dough.” (See AERONAUTICS.) 


15) The I. C. C. has set a certain 
“fair” mark (percentage) for 
earnings on its own valuation 





(See POLITICAL 








This penetrating lather 
softens the beard at the base 





COLGATE LATHER 


Photomicrograph of Photomicrograph pre- 
lather of a well-known pared under identica 

shaving cream surround. conditions shows fine, 
ing single hair. Large closely knit texture of 
dark spots are air—white Colgate’s Rapid - Shave 
areas are water. Note Cream lather. Note how 
how the large bubbles the small bubbles hold 
hold air instead of water water instead of air close 

against the beard. against the beard. 


ORDINARY LATHER 


parang softened at the base, any beard 
cuts easily. The problem has been to get 
an abundant supply of moisture deep down 
to the bottom of every hair — to soften the 
beard right where the razor does its work. 
For water, not shaving cream, is the real soft- 
ener of your beard. 

To meet this need for a scientific beard- 
softener Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream was 
developed. 

It is really shaving cream in concentrated 
form—super pear. erat 

In this lather, the bubbles are smaller, as 
the microscope shows; they hold more water 
and much less air; they give more points of 
moisture contact with the beard. 

So that this moisture may soak right into the 
beard, Colgate’s first emulsifies and removes 
the oil film that surrounds each tiny hair. 

Then quickly thousands of clinging, mois- 
ture-laden bubbles penetrate deep down to 
the base of the beard—bring and hold an 
abundant supply of water in direct contact 
with the bottom of every hair. 

In this way the beard becomes properly 
softened right where the cutting takes place. 
‘Razor pull” is completely done away with. 

In addition, this creamy lather gently lubri- 
cates each stroke of the razor—makes it glide 
across your face without catching or dragging. 
And it leaves your skin clean, cool and com- 
fortable throughout the day. 

Here is a shaving experience 
such as you have never enjoyed 
before. See unique offer in cou- 


pon below. 
o Mo 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 





Return this coupon with 4c, and we will mail you a trial 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 148-C-1, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


In Canada, 


Montreal 






Colgate & Co., Ltd., 
72 St. Ambrorse St 


© 1926 C. Co. 





tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c, 





Colgate’s softens the Beard at the Base 
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Successful 
| Americans 


HE way to success is 

plain. For 999 out of 
1,000 men, it lies not in a 
sudden turn of fortune, 
but in the steady accumu- 
lation of funds that mean, 
in the long run, indepen- 
dence and comfort and 
freedom from care. 


The best way to accu- 
mulate funds as thou- 
sands of successful 
Americans have 
found, is to learn and 
practice the habit of 
safe investment—one 
of the best habits one 
can have. 


Safe investments may 
yield one a second in- 
come, above one’s 
regular earnings, or, 
better still, will build 
acomfortable fortune 
in a surprisingly short 
term of years, if the 
interest be re-invested 
regularly. 
Straus Bonds, yielding at 
present 5.75to6.25%,with 
- Straus safety and a favor- 
able market, afford an 
: | ideal investment for those 
who are building up inde- 
pendent fortunes. Investi- 
gate. Write today for 
descriptive literature, and 


specify 
BOOKLET C-1625 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at goth St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New York CHICAGO 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 























of the property values of Class 
I railroads. What percentage? 
(See BUSINESS.) 


16) Give the names (first names) 
of the three brothers who have 
in turn functioned as Presi- 
dent of the Du Pont de Ne- 
mours Co. (See BUSINESS.) 


17) In 1924, out of every six U. S. 
marriages how many resulted 
in divorce? (See RELIGION.) 


18) What organization now sits 
in what was once the Senate 
Chamber of the Capitol? (See 
POLITICAL NOTES.) 


19) “Ask Dad, he knows.” “What 
a whale of a difference just a 
few cents make.” “They sat- 
isfy.” “I’d walk a mile.” Iden- 
tify each slogan. (See Busi- 
NESS.) 


20) What three men saw their 
sons inaugurated as U. S. 
Presidents? (See THE PRESI- 
DENCY.) 


21)Whose children are named 
James, Jane, Jean, Joan and 
Jewel? (See THE CABINET.) 


22) How many million people in 
the U. S. July 1, 1926, by 
Census Bureau estimate? (See 
THE CABINET.) 


23) Who functioned as Congress- 
man Andrew Volstead’s secre- 
tary? (See PROHIBITION.) 


24) How will the new football 
rules affect forward passing? 
(See SPorRT.) 


25) Name a great prophet of ecto- 
genesis. (See EDUCATION.) 





BUSINESS 





Tobacco 


The American Tobacco Co. did 
remarkably well last year, accord- 
ing to its annual report last week. 
This company makes a horde of 
useful products—Lucky Strike 
(It’s toasted”), Egyptian Straights, 
Herbert Tareyton, Johnny Walker, 
Lord Salisbury, Melachrino, Natu- 
rals, Omar, Pall Mall, Sweet Capo- 
ral (“Ask Dad, he knows’), Bull 
Durham, Tuxedo, Serene, Old Eng- 
lish Curve Cus, and many another. 
Their sales—billions of cigarets 
and tobacco packages— netted the 
company $22,238,919 last year. This 
meant, after preferred dividends 
were paid, $9.77 a share (par $50) 
on the $97,439,600 of common and 
common B stocks outstanding. In 
1924 the net income was $20,784,- 
869 or $9.02 for similar shares. 

The American Tobacco Co. 
(Percival S. Hill, President) is by 
far the most potent of U. S. to- 
bacco manufacturers. It was in- 


corporated in 1904; dissolved as a 
tvust in 1911. 

Present great competitors are: 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (W. N. 
Reynolds, Chairman; Bowman Gray, 
President), which makes Camels 
(“I’d walk a mile’), Prince Albert, 
ete.; Liggett & Myers (C. C. Dula, 
President)—Fatimas (“What a 
whale of a difference just a few 
cents make’), Piedmonts, Chester- 
fields (“They Satisfy’), Master- 


. piece Smoking; P. Lorillard Co. 


(B. L. Belt, President)—Murads, 
Helmars, Deities, Moguls, Between 
the Acts; Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd., Inc. (R. M. Ellis, President) 
—Philip Morris, Marlboro, English 
Oval. This last concern is affili- 
ated with the American Tobacco 
Products Co. (T. B. Yuille, Presi- 
dent), which controls the Surburg 
Co. (Zig-Zags), Stephano Bros. 
(Rameses), and the United Cigar 
Co. 

Great cigar makers are the Gen- 
eral Cigar Co. (Fred Hirschhorn, 
President)—-White Owl, Robert 
Burns, William Penn. 


Railroad Earnings 


The Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics made report last week on 
the 1925 earnings of 189 Class I 
railroads having a total mileage of 
236,000. These earnings may be 
interpreted by percentages in two 
ways when laid against the prop- 
erty as evaluated by 1) the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and 2) 
the railroads themselves. The I. C. 
C. sets as a “fair” mark for earn- 
ings 5.75% on its own estimates 
of the property value. According 
to this, these Class I roads fell 
$23,826,000 short last year. Sim- 
ilar deficiencies from the standard 
in past years total more than a 
billion dollars since 1921. Worse, 
the roads value their properties at 
figures substantially higher than 
those of the I. C. C. They would 
point out this table of earnings: 

Jo ON % ON 
I. C. C. ROAD 
BASE BASE 


4.83 
4.33 


1925 
1924 
1923 4.48 
1922 sap 3.61 
1921... site 2.92 

Much of the difference between 
goal (5.75%) and actual earnings 
may justly be placed on the enor- 
mous amounts spent by the roads 
for much needed new equipment, 
improvements and extensions. Last 
year $754,000,000 were so spent, the 
past four years about three billions. 
As a result railroad equipment of 
the U. S. is in excellent condition. 





Du Pont 


The Du Pont de Nemours family 
constitutes a U. S. dynasty of busi- 
ness. Their dynasty is far from 
the popular fuzzy conception of 
ruthless, overweighing, overbear- 
ing power. Rather it is the reten- 
tion in family business activities of 
family genius. 

Pierre Samuel Du Pont de Ne- 
mours escaped from the turmoils 
of Revolutionary France in 1799 
to found a family in the new U. S. 
In France he had gained fame as 
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a political economist and states- 
man. The _ Revolutionists perse- 
cuted him. Napoleon he detested. 
So for three years he lived in New 
Jersey, then returned to France on 
an official mission for Jefferson. In 
1815 he ‘again emigrated to the 
U. S. and spent the remaining 
years of his life with his younger 
son, Eleuthére Irénée, who had in 
1802 established powder mills near 
Wilmington. He died in 1817. 


Practically all his descendants 
have kept in close contact with 
their ancestral explosive plants. 
Some have maintained the tradi- 
tion of political activity. Henry 
Algernon Du Pont, son of Henry, 
grandson of Eleuthére Irénée, 
great-grandson of Pierre Samuel, 
was Senator from Delaware from 
1906 to 1917. He spent much time 
in the Army, served in the Civil 
War, received medals and promo- 
tion to coloneley. He retired from 
business in 1902, at 64, to work 
in agriculture, literature and poli- 
ties. Another Senator of the 
family is Thomas Coleman Du 
Pont, appointed to represent Dela- 
ware 1921-22. His business inter- 
ests have been chiefly in coal and 
iron mining and in the construc- 
tion and management of street 
railways. He was President of 
the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co. 1902-15. 


Immediately at the head of the 
Du Pont interests in recent years 
have been the sons of Lammot Du 
Pont—Pierre Samuel now 56 years 
old, Irénée now 49, and Lammot 
now 46, 

In 1915 the family manufactur- 
ing interests were consolidated in 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
The bulk of munitions production 
for the Allies was coming to the 
company. Pierre Samuel assumed 
the Presidency. Irénée was Senior 
Vice President and Lammot Vice 
President and member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. In 1919 Pierre 
Samuel became Chairman of the 
Board, Irénée President and Lam- 
mot Senior Vice President. 


Last week another upward shift 
was made. Pierre Samuel stepped 
out of the Board Chairmanship to 
make way for Irénée. Lammot be- 
came President and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 

Lammot Du Pont is a graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, as are his brothers. Upon 
graduation in 1902 he went into 
the family’s black powder plants. 
He got no sinecure. He worked 
hard and eventually became gen- 
eral superintendent of the black 
powder department. Finally he be- 
came its director. He is a master 
of technique, knows all the Du 
Pont manufacturing processes—of 
dye-stuffs, pyralin, paints (Duco), 
chemicals, explosives. He also 
knows the administrative and finan- 
cial aspects, 

He will have contacts not only 
with his own E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., but also with Du 
Pont Securities Co., General Mo- 
tors Corp. (here Pierre Samuel 
remains Chairman; TIME, March 


8), and their various allied organ- 
izations, 





Anti-Golf 


Samuel Matthews Vauclain, 69- 
year-old President of Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, is hale. He may 


be seen at his Broad Street offices 


SAMUEL VAUCLAIN 


“No golfer... can manage 
a business!” 


in Philadelphia any day he is not 
absent answering the questions of 
investigation committees or attend- 
ing sessions of one of his many 
scientific societies.* 

Last week he was cautiously 

*American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, American Railway Engineering 
Assn., Institute eof Civil Engineers of 
Great Britain, American Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, American 
Philosophical Society, etc. 
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asked by a pressman, working up 
a story on the value of health 


what he 
Said Mr, 


to business executives, 
thought of the idea. 
Vauclain: : 

“In my business I make it a 
point never to inquire into the per- 
sonal affairs of the men with whom 
I come in contact—the way they 
live is their affair. My job is to 
look after myself so I can stick on 
the job and give them plenty of 
work to keep them busy.” 

He keeps fit by keeping a physi- 
cian hired permanently to guard 
his health. 

Although a strong individualist, 
he agreed that all executives 
should keep themselves physically 
fit to conduct properly the affairs 
of their business. But the keeping 
fit by golf playing, he sneered at. 
Doubtless he realized that many a 
golf game is but the excuse for a 
“klabberfest,” a male gossiping 
party, or for the shirking of re- 
sponsibilities. Said he: “I feel 
that our directors and stockholders 
want me here on the job, working 
and watching their interests. They 
don’t want me running around af- 
ter a golf ball. No golfer or in- 
valid can manage a business that 
has a claim to the name. If it is 
any kind of a business at all, it 
needs somebody who is alive to 
steer it.” 





FOR YOUR BOY, a motor camping trip 
from New York to California, with a week’s 
camping in the Rockies. Return by rail or 
Panama Canal. In charge of Stephen B. 
Strang, Princeton, A. B., M.A. Address 
inquiries; S. B. Strang, Washington, Conn. 


Ne amount 


of Parcel Post 
grows daily 


THE increasing volume of merchandise trans 
ported via parcel post increases the chances 
of damage and loss. Despite the best efforts of 
the pcstal authorities, accidents happen. North 
America Parcel Post Insurance will give you 
needed protection against theft, damage and other 
perils of transportation. Buy a North America 
Coupon Book (sold in various convenient amounts) 
and insure each package as you wrap it. Send the 
coupon below for full information. 


Insurance Company of 
North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA an, 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 






i Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T-329 






BED canes cecnanmpneia CO ee 


I 

u Wants information on Parcel 
‘ Post Insurance 
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In 48 States and 
32 Foreign Lands 


SMITH BONDS 
are bought 


IFTY-THREE years of proven safety have resulted 

in world-wide confidence in the First Mortgage 
Bonds sold by The F. H. Smith Company. Thousands 
of men and women, in 48 states and 33 foreign lands, 
have bought Smith Bonds by mail. 
Many of these investors have bought Smith Bonds in 
large amounts. Others have bought them under our 
Investment Savings Plan, by making an initial pay- 
ment of 10% or more on a $100, $500 or $1,000 bond, 
and completing the purchase within 10 months. They 
get the full rate of bond interest on every payment, 
Whether you have much or little to 
invest, current offerings of Smith 
Bonds will give you the strong se- 
curity of modern, income-producing 
city property with the liberal yield of 
7%. Send your name and address on 
the form below for our booklets, 

—— “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety”’ 
and “How to Build an Independent Income.”’ 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
84-Q 












Securities of the 


National Electric 
Power Company 


controlling public 
utility properties 
serving 1,125,000 
peoplein12States, 
afford unusual 
investment op- 
portunities. 


Inquiries gladly answered 


Ask for Letter 1-603 


AC.ALLYN** COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston SanFrancisco Minneapolis 


Chicago 
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MILESTONES 








Born. To Herbert C. Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, and Mrs. 
Hoover, a granddaughter, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
C. Hoover Jr., who are at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., pursuing postgradu- 
ate studies, 


Born.* To Secretary of Labor 
and Mrs. James J. Davis a daugh- 
ter (11% lb.), in Washington. 


Born. To the onetime Leonora 
Hughes, 27, famed danseuse, now 
Mrs. Carlos Ortiz Basualdo, a son; 
on Feb. 17, in her Argentine home, 
whence the fact has just been 
broadcast by mail. 


Engaged. Paul Felix Warburg, 
son of Felix M. Warburg, rich Man- 
hattan banker (Kuhn, Loeb & Co.), 
grandson of the late Jacob H. 
Schiff, capitalist; to Miss Jean 
Stettheimer of San Francisco. 


Died. The Misses Rebecca and 
Miriam Rosenbach, sisters’ of 
famed bibliophilet Dr. Abraham 
S. Wolf Rosenbach (TIME, March 
1, RELIGION), at Philadelphia, of 
pneumonia, within a few hours of 
each other. 


Died. General Alexei Alexei- 
vitch Brussilov, 70, perhaps the 
most brilliant strategist of the for- 
mer Imperial Russian Army, in 
1916 very nearly successful in out- 
maneuvering lLudendorff on _ the 
southern Russian front, after the 





*A fortnight ago. This announcement 
was inadvertently omitted from last week's 
TIME. 


jLast week Dr. Rosenbach expended 
£3,088 at the London sale of the library 
of S. R. Christie-Miller. He purchased 
the only known copy of William Lily's 
An Introduction of the Eyght Partes of 
Speche (£620), and an excessively rare 
account of The Marriage of Prince Fred- 
erick and the King’s Daughter, the Lady 
Elizabeth, printed in 1613 (£1,150). The 
sales totaled £4,378. The largest bid by 
an Englishman. was. £102, 





Russian Revolution a commander 
in the Red Army, at all times 
rated as a superb cavalry leader; 
at Moscow, of inflammation of the 
lungs. 

He was once a favorite of the 
Emperor Nicholas and went over 
to the Reds only when his army 
was disintegrating about him be- 
cause of bolshevist propaganda. 
One of his sons died in the Red 
Army and another in the White 
Army which attempted to over- 
throw the Soviet regime. At the 
time of his death he was drawing 
a pension of $150 (about 29 cher- 
vonetz) a month from the Soviets, 


Died. H. R. H. the Dowager 
Queen Louisa of Denmark, 75, 
widow of King Frederik VIII of 
Denmark, mother of King Chris- 
tian X of Denmark and of King 
Haakon VII of Norway, daughter 
of King Charles XV of Sweden and 
Norway, great-granddaughter of the 
delectable Désirée Clary (the daugh- 
ter of a French banker) who 
charmed Napoleon and married his 
most fortunate Marshal, Jean Bap- 
tiste Jules Bernadotte, later King 
Charles XIV of Sweden and Nor- 
way; at Copenhagen, after a long 
series of illnesses. 

It was recalled that she violently 
opposed the marriage of her sec- 
ond son Charles (in 1905 elected as 
King Haakon VII of Norway by 
the Norwegian Parliament when 
that country was disunited from 
Sweden) to Princess Maud (now 
Queen Maud of Norway), the daugh- 
ter of Edward VII of Britain. She 
preferred that he should marry the 
present Queen of the Netherlands, 
who was at one time alleged to be 
in love with him. 


Died. John Calvin Coolidge, 81, 
father of the President of the 
United States, after several months’ 
illness, at Plymouth, Vt. (see p. 6). 


Died. Che Mah, 88, 
‘smallest man in the world; in 
Chicago. He was 28 inches in 
height with a queue 18 feet long. 
Imported from Choo Sang (island) 
by P. T. Barnum in 1881, he be- 
came wealthy from self-exhibition, 
retired in 1890, was twice married 
to U. S. women, by the first of 
whom he had a son of normal 
size. 
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ts 40,000 New Readers 
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The new Harpers Magazine's astonishing increase in circulation of 65% since Sep- 
ar tember is due to nothing more or less than the material it publishes. Not only 
sa does it offer you brilliant and authoritative writing, but subjects and points of 
view about which intelligent readers naturally feel strongly. 
A man said the other day, “It seems to me I never go out to dinner or drop in 
at the club that I don’t run into a discussion about something in Harpers.’ 
5. And why not! People aren't going to take Dr. Fosdick calmly—nor ‘‘Thunder 
~ on the Left’; and from all over the country, echoes still come from tremendous 
ng arguments over Ex-President Hadley’s “Law Making and Law Enforcement”; 
“ Bruce Blivin’s “Great Coolidge Mystery’; Dr. Joseph Collins’ ‘‘Childish Ameri- 
cans. 


h- 

is Special 5 Months 
ng Introductory 

r- Offer jer $] .00 


“ We are now making, for a limited time, a special introductory offer 
n to those who do not already know the vigorous youthful personality 
2 of the new Harpers Magazine—five months for only one dollar 


‘ instead of the regular price of $4.00 yearly. This is a remarkable 
# opportunity which may be withdrawn at any time. Send in the 
coupon below with one dollar and your subscription will begin with 


The APRIL Number 


Science and the Future, oa he . Julian Huxley 

The Anatomy of Jazz, . Don Knowlton 

John Henry Won’t Talk Politics, . Duncan Aikman 

The Crime Against the West, . Struthers Burt 

L, Notes on Women in Business, . Helen Woodward 
. What Shall We Educate For? . . Bertrand Russell 
). Impatience on a Monument, _. . HH. G. Dwight 
Buttercup Days, A Christopher Robin Poem, . A. A. Milne 
Stories: . . Charles Caldwell Dobie, Ben Ames Williams 


and H. M. Tomlinson 


For a Limited Time—in Other Words, Cut This Coupon TODAY 
ad HarPerS Macazine, 49 East 33 STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 
I] am enclosing one dollar. Please enter my subscription for five months to begin with the April issue. 
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BOOKS 








NON-FICTION 


Benvenuto Redivivus* 


This is a volume of exploits, 
explanations and ego. It is Ben- 
venuto Cellini, reincarnated as a 
Scotch-Americar’ jack of all tricks 
and trades including newspaper 
cartooning, reminiscing at spry 65 
over a career that began in the 
horse-car period. It brings in, with 
insouciant yet convincing familiar- 
ity, more famous names from all 
rosters of life than (perhaps) any 
other book ever published in the 
U. S. Its purpose is not to be his- 
torical, but since an age of ar- 
rogance is chronicled by one of 
its most superb exemplars, history 
is served with unwonted solicitude. 


Exploits began before this latter- 
day Benvenuto left his rural play- 
fields (Newark, N. J.) to cross the 
game-infested Campagna (the Jer- 
sey flats) and seek his fortune in 
gaudy Rome (Manhattan). He now 
recognizes that he was marked for 
high destiny when President Grant 
helped him shinny a post to see 
a horse race; when a supercilious, 
teasable “Oyster Bay runt” called 
Teddy Roosevelt told him he was 
shortsighted and gave him one of 





*THIS IS THE Lire—Walt McDougall— 
Knopf ($3.50). 


OXFORD 
BOOKS 


The Problems of International Sanc- 
tions. By D. Mitrany. 
The problem of sanctions—‘“the crux 
of the difficulties which clog our efforts 
to organize peace’’—is thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Price 85c. 


The Control of the Breath — An 

Elementary Manual for Singers 
and Speakers. By G. Dodds and 
J. D, Lickley. 
An endeavor to present a description of 
the mechanism of respiration, and an 
explanation of its action, for students of 
singing, elocution and physical culture. 
Price $2.00. 

A Short History of the Building 
Crafts. By Martin S. Briggs. 
Chapters deal in detail with the Archi- 
tect, the Craftsman, and the Past; 
Brickwork, Masonry; Concrete; Car- 
pentry; Joinery; Ironwork; Roof Cov- 


erings; Plasterwork; External Plumb- 
ing; Glazing. Price $3.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
NEW YORK 








his own thick eye-lenses; when he 
gouged “Bound to rise!” on a 
shingled steeple, counterfeited tick- 
ets to Barnum’s circus, made 
cigar-box labels for Oscar Ham- 





WALT McDOoUGALL 
. can sting like an adder” 


merstein and an aluminum fan 
for Mrs. Astor. 

His artist-father’s house on 
grass-grown Market Street (New- 
ark) was “the resort of notabili- 
ties.” Thither came “Henry Ward 
Beecher, General McClellan, Hor- 
ace Greeley, Edwin Booth, Frank 
Leslie. Henry Clay and John C. 
Calhoun had used to come. Buffalo 
Bill called next door. Thomas Edi- 
son had a shop around the corner. 

Over in Manhattan, free-lancing 
and working for the World, he 
remembers having: 

Made it fashionable to wear fur 
coats in daytime. 

Warned Charles A. Dana the 
Sun would have some day to print 
pictures. 

Refused stock in the B. R. T. 
and Prudential Insurance. 

Helped invent the modern caba- 
ret. 

Exploded the great scheme for 
talking with Mars. 

Been the “first regular he-artist 
since Hogarth” to join the vice- 
crusade. 

Suggested the site for the Stat- 
ue of Liberty! 

Explanations abound, correcting 
many a roseate popular illusion, 
alleviating the author’s feelings 
and his passion for unvarnished 
verity. They are mostly revela- 
tions of people, beheld in their re- 
actions to McDougall or his car- 
toons of them. J. P. Morgan Sr. 
was. small-minded about his big 
nose; Rudyard Kipling, rude; Tom 
Nast, vain and petty; Mark Twain, 
grumpily grudging; Thomas Wana- 
maker, “a nasty little commercial 


”. 


person”; Woodrow Wilson, “a sort 
of swift floor-walker’s smirk”; 
Joseph Pulitzer, a social climber, 
ingenious blasphemer—for in- 
stance, the epithet, “too inde-god- 
dam-pendent.”’* 

Ego, sweet or bitter, is the es- 
sence of autobiography. Cartoonist 
McDougall’s is exhilaratingly tart. 
Roosevelt once warned: “He can 
sting like an adder,” but could 
have amended, from his knowledge 
of the man and of adders, that 
he was not wantonly poisonous. 
The tongue that flickers through 
these pages feels for its cheek 
oftener than not. And another 
thing: adders do not boast. 

Certain amorous adumbrations 
add a behavioristic bond to Mc- 
Dougall’s kinship with Benvenuto. 
And in a literary way, they twin 
across the centuries. Their kind 
of writing is vivid, newsy, racy 
without stint. 


FICTION 


Flecker Fragments 


Don JUAN—A Play in Three 
Acts—James Elroy Flecker—Knopf 
($2). This bit will be of interest to 
those who esteem Flecker’s genius 
of the first order, and to whom 
even an incomplete sketch from his 
pen is of value. In the first scene 
of the play there is a shipwreck. 
The stage in complete darkness, a 
shrieking wind carries terror to 
reader or audience; the lights of a 
pitching steamer appear and on 
the instant a grinding crash is 
heard; the lights shudder, become 
fixed. For a moment only, the 
moon escapes from heavy clouds 
to shine on the face of Don Juan; 
as he leaps overboard to swim 
ashore. There is dialog in the 
scene also, but it is negligible. A 
triumph of stagecraft has _ been 
achieved with a few lights and a 
howling siren. A poet’s art is ap- 
plied to mechanism. 

Flecker’s letters show that he 
was seeking a new conception of 
Don Juan. Most readers will con- 
clude that the poet’s death (1915) 
occurred with the search still un- 
finished. But we have glimpses of 
the Flecker we know best—gorgeous 
lines. The Don Juan of the play 
loves a gypsy, deserts her in a 
motor, is betrothed to a Prime Min- 
ister’s daughter, murders him to 
prevent a war, kills his prospective 
sister-in-law, whom he has uncon- 
vincingly kissed a few pages earli- 
er, and finally shoots his fiancée. 
The late Prime Minister’s statue 
then beckons the hero to his fate. 
“Many Casualties” would have been 
a more appropriate title than ‘Don 
Juan.” 

A letter from G. Bernard Shaw 
is given in the preface. He praises 
the last encounter of Don Juan 
and his gypsy, calls it “a stroke 
of genius.” But he also says: “For 


*Later recoined, or adopted, by dynamic 
Coach W. W. “Bully Bill” Roper of Prince- 
ton football elevens—and by others. 

jLegendary gallant of dissolute proclivi- 
ties, whose story found currency in many 
European literatures before Byron's 19th 
Century lady-killer appeared. His Spanish 
debut was in 1630. 
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Heaven’s sake remember that there 
are plenty of geniuses about, and 
that the real difficulty is to find 
writers who are sober, honest and 
industrious and have been for 
many years in their last situation.” 

Flecker’s qualifications were sus- 
tained in 1923 when his poetic 
drama Hassan began a long run at 
His Majesty’s Theatre, London, 
later appearing in the U. S. 


Pierrot Penseroso 


ALL THE SapD YouNG MEN—F, 
Seott Fitzgerald—Scribner’s ($2). 
The preciosity that glittered in the 
work of young Mr. Fitzgerald 
when he used to write exclusively 
about petting and orange-juice, has 
acquired a deepening stain of un- 
derstanding. Princeton’s Pierrot, 
aging, holds Columbine at arm’s 
length and weeps for the world. 
Sometimes Columbine is not even 
present. 

One of these short stories, The 
Rich Boy, enters the Yale club of 
Manhattan and defines, with grave 
prescience, the tragedy of a man 
whose life began where many a 
life finishes, on a _ spiritually de- 
sert island. It compresses to 53 
pages a wad of truth large enough 
for a thumping big novel. 

When, in The Baby Party, two 
young fathers grapple _ savagely, 
the reader’s laugh i; sobered by a 
glimpse of the combatants’ real 
motive, the ache for immortality. 

Absolution is the most astonish- 
ing piece in the collection. Imagine 
Booth Tarkington suddenly  en- 
dowed with a real sense of beauty 
and a Slavic flair for psychology. 
Rudolph Miller, aged eleven, has 
enormous, intense blue eyes and a 
private name for himself, “Blatch- 
ford Sarnemingt>n.” By lying at 
the Catholic confessional and ob- 
serving the effect upon his puny 
father and the sex-starved priest, 
he discovers the difference between 
himself and his “official” soul. 

There are six other stories, in- 
cluding Rags Martin-Jones and the 
Pr-nce of W-les, a joyous, fan- 
tastic assurance that Author Fitz- 
gerald, however thoughtful these 
days, has sprouted no lugubrious 
grey chin-wisps. 


Yarn Fever 


THE HIGH ADVENTURE—Jeffery 
Farnol—Little, Brown ($2). “We 
are out upon the high adventure, 
you and I; battle, murder and sud- 
den death, Bill; blood, fire and 
stricken field are all one to us. 
Show me _ your _ teeth—excellent! 
Look at these fists—sufficient, I 
venture to think. . . . Come!” Thus 
Jeremy Veryan to his dog as he 
sets out across Mr. Farnol’s new- 
est pages to escape a_ crabbed 
guardian, find his father’s mur- 
derer and woo a real _ story-book 
heroine in that most romantic of 
epochs, the day of The Broad High- 
way. Nothing further is necessary 
to introduce this book to the 
thousands and thousands that will 
read it. 

John Jeffery Farnol used to sit 








scrouged up in his nightshirt out- 
side the parlor door while his 
father read stories to his mother. 
This was in Kent in the ’80s. At 
school he used to tell stories to his 
mates -that would last weeks, 
months, terms. There was no 





JEFFERY FARNOL 


Teeming with tales 


money to send him to college and 
his father tried to cure the boy’s 
fever for yarning. But even in a 
Birmingham brassworks he jotted 
notes and spun tales at lunch hour. 
It lost him his job, but the fights 
he fought made red blood for his 
heroes and villains. Once he had 
to climb up through a_ 120-foot 
chimney on a bet and fight a man 
when, he came down groggy with 
soot and exertion. Penniless at 21, 
he married an American girl 
(Blanche Hawley), came to the 
U. S., painted scenery in the Astor 
Theatre. In 1906-07, three Man- 
hattan publishers turned down The 
Broad Highway, most of which 
was written in a dismal, rat-run 
studio on Tenth Ave. He nearly 
burned it. Over 600,000 copies have 
been sold since an English firm 
took it in 1908. Beltane the Smith, 
The Amateur Gentleman and a 
dozen others are known wherever 
stories are read. Chunky, genial, 
teeming with tales, Jeffery Farnol 
is the modern Dumas-Dickens. 


Villains in the Vatican 


THE VATICAN SWINDLE — André 
Gide—Knopf ($2.50). International 
scoundrelism conceives the abduc- 
tion of Leo XIII,* surrounds the 
conception with an authentic veri- 
similitude that makes the act itself 
unnecessary and thus preys upon 
the wealthy religious, whose money 
is lavishly devoted to the liberation 
of the Pope from the Castle of St. 
Angelo, his restoration to the 
throne. This is the background. 
There are few characters. These, 


saints and sinners alike, register 
~ *Gioacchino Pecci (1810-1908), Pope from 
1878 to 1903. 
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new customers were 
added to the Company’s 
lines and mains in 1925. 
This increase—the great- 
est in the Company’s his- 
tory—reflects the general 
prosperity prevailing in 
the territory served. 


Write for latest 
YEAR BOOK with 
story of this 
Company’s Progress 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Serving 6,000 square miles—234 cities 
and towns—with Gas or Electricity 


General Offices: 


72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, III. 
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President 
Offers +++ 


you a professional certifi- ef 






cate,diploma, or degree by 
A systematic home study, 
cute: Win Gaaeae, and you can earn your 
'B.,A.M.,Ph.D., way on the Co-operative 
LL.D. PRESI- Plan in day or night 
ENT (former classes at the University. 
head of Dept. of - 1 
Education at Tell us your educationa 
Pennsylvania problem and secure wxpert ad- 
State College, vice on completing your edu- 
and author of cation. Special provisions for 
standard text- those handicapped by failure 
books for teach- to complete high school or 
ers.) college. 

200 dited Extension and Residence subjects. 
Setlapes of Commerce, Education, Liberal Arts, 
and Graduate Work. Expert instructors of the 
U. S Govt. Write for illustrated catalog to 
Dept 7.4 and state your problem fully. 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 
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their reactions with rational fidelity 
except in the crises of the narra- 
tive. Precisely when they need to 
be most convincing they become in- 
credible. One only, Protos, master- 
mind of the plot, arch-rogue and 
conspirator, reveals through all his 
many disguises a living, breathing 
man, as admirable a villain as ever 
emerged from an ink-well. 

Readers who study literary ten- 
dencies, or ‘wish to-be early “inthe 
know,” will be interested in this 
new novel by the -author, upon 
whom a coterie of critics has hast- 
ily draped the mantle of Anatole 
France. Other readers will find it 
a tale of mystery, written with dis- 
tinction but not otherwise extra- 
ordinary. M. Gide’s method, subtle 
or naive, presents the key of the 
mystery to the reader and makes 
his characters do all -the groping. 


Mystic in Mexico 


THE PLUMED SERPENT—D. H. 
Lawrence—Knopf ($3). Here 
lies Mexico, a sullen nation of 
black obsidian, brooding beneath 
a cruel sun. Christ hangs dead 
upon his cross and the name of 
Mary is a sterile myth in dusty 
shrines. By night, among the pe- 
ons, the old gods stir, the Aztec 
gods. Quetzalcoatl, the bird-snake, 
is come again from “the cave which 
is called the Dark Eye, behind the 
sun,” where the waters rise and 
the winds are borne on the waters 
of the after-life. Through his 
priests he brings a new manhood 


and womanhood, to be entered by 
night at hushed circles where a 
drum is beaten and the men sit 
naked to the waist chanting in- 
ward liturgies. 

It is a strange, compelling state 
of affairs rather than a_ story, 
based largely on actual spiritual 
phenomena in Mexico today, where 
Mr. Lawrence spent long months 
before climbing to a remote New 
Mexico mountain to write in beard- 
ed solitude. The pages are full of 
that Laurentian physico-mysticism, 
that preoccupation with endoder- 
mal emanations, the abdominal 
brain and sex pyschology, that 
moves many profoundly, puzzles 
others, and revolts the squeamish. 
The main characters are three: 
Kate Leslie, a sensitive Irish wid- 
ow who has fulfilled her young 
womanhood and egotistically put it 
behind her; Don Ramon, Quetzal- 
coatl’s triumphantly masculine 
semi-Indian high priest; and Don 
Cipriano, “a little fighting male” 
of European extraction, to whom 
Kate submits the new womanhood 


derived from Ramon’s revelation. 


Ham &S Eggs 

If hunger gnaws 20 minutes be- 
fore train time, you make for the 
lunch counter and order—chicken 
a la King? Beef casserole? 
Braised pork? More likely, old 
dependable ham and eggs. They 
are too familiar to cause your 
palate much excitement, but as 
some one has said, they satisfy. 
Passing the news-stand, if your 


Fvenings—just before retiring—as an after-the-card- 
party snack—for every occasion where appetite be- 
guiles—try TRISCUIT. TRISCUIT is made of 

clean, wholesome grains of Nature’s whole wheat, 


steam-cooked and shredded just like SHRED- 
DED WHEAT, compressed and baked by electricity 
into waferlike, deliciously crisp little crackers ready 
to be toasted and served with butter, cheese or jam. 


Ask for 


toasted TRISCUIT at 


hotels. or 


restaurants—get a supply at your grocers 
and serve them for happy eating. 


TRISCUIT 


THE WHOLE WHEAT CRACKER 
MADE BY THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


appetite for fiction is not to be 
trifled with by a mere magazine, 
do you pore over cryptic titles, 
flashy jackets, alluring blurbs? 
Hardly ever. Briskly, confidently, 
you seize an Oppenheim or a Dell, 
a Harry Leon Wilson, Sabatini, 
Irvin Cobb, Wallace Irwin, Arthur 
Train—not ham and eggs but just 
as reliable. A lot of fiction writers 
remain standard commodities 
whether -you carry them out of the 
Gopher (Wyo.) Elite Drug Store 
or Brentano’s. 

The publisher’s spring lists con- 
tain many a standard commodity. 
Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s vast 
museum now includes The Golden 
Beast (Little, Brown). Miss Ethel 
M. Dell submits A Man Under 
Authority (Putnam). Harvey 
O’ Higgins has a successor to Julie 
Cane in Clara Barron (Harpers). 
Irvin Cobb’s new tales, more pen- 
sive than usual, are all On an 
Island That Cost $24 (Doran). 
Katharine Haviland Taylor is out 
again, with Stanley Johns’ Wife 
(Doran), and Albert Payson Ter- 
hune with Treasure (Harpers). 

Arthur Train’s book is The Blind 
Goddess (Scribner’s). Kathleen 
Norris has written this time about 
English folk, in The Black Flem- 
ings (Doubleday, Page). Archi- 
bald Marshall collaborated with 
H. A. Vachell on Mote House Mys- 
tery (Dodd, Mead). Patricia 
Wentworth’s latest is The Dower 
House Mystery (Small, Maynard). 

Alice Duer Miller calls her new 
chronicle Instruments of Darkness 
(Dodd, Mead). Harold Bindloss 
ean fill you again with western 
ozone on Pine Creek Ranch 
(Stokes). If you like H. C. 
(“Slanguage”) Witwer, you will 
like Roughly Speaking (Putnam). 

Sabatini is to the fore again 
with The Lion’s Skin (Houghton, 
Mifflin). Connubial conventions 
go glimmering in Wallace Irwin’s 
Mated (Putnam) and Reginald 
Wright Kauffman’s Free Love 
(Macaulay). There is a_ full- 
blooded tale called Carib Gold 
(Bobbs-Merrill) by onetime U. S. 
All-Around Athletic Champion 
Ellery H. Clark, and a new Alas- 
kan tale, Child of the Wild (Cos- 
mopolitan) by Edison Marshall 
(The Sleeper of the Moonlit 
Ranges, Seward’s Folly, etc.). 

You will hear a lot about Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s Starbrace (Dutton). 
She wrote it some years ago while 
growing up to write The George 
and the Crown, Isle of Thorns, ete. 
It’s about a lovable but deplorable 
young Midlands bucko back in 
England’s border-war time, a good 
tale withal but not on _ the 
same counter with mature Kaye- 
Smithiana. 

For staple goods, a staple price; 
each and every one costs two dol- 
lars. If you have not chosen yet, 
ask that news-dealer to hand you 
Rodomont (Putnam) by H. 
Bedford-Jones. Therein two shrewd 
and muscular sons of American 
forests swash and buckle about 
the craggy slopes of Mont St. 
Michel in the days of Louis XIV. 

Ham and eggs? Not precisely, 
but the same principle. 
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